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Perspective 




BY HUSSEIN MOHAMED ADAM 



(Fanon) has contributed 
immensely not only to our 
understanding of the histori- 
cal forces that have shaped 
our lives, but also to our un- 
derstanding of contemporary 
events . 



»» 



B 



rother Ayi Kwei Ar- 
mah's article, "Fanon: 
The Awakener," 1 has 
inspired to to write 
this article. I found it 
positively stimulating. I share with 
him a profound admiration for 



Frantz Fanon, for the man and for 
his political and social philosophy. 

Fanon, like any great thinker, 
has produced a complex heritage. 
His works are full of fertile ideas 
and insights. In this article I wish 
to spell out one of his many-sided 
contributions — his gift of "under- 
standing." By "understanding" 
here, I mean general and broad 
"understanding," implying grasp, 
mastery, perception, penetration, 
acumen, judgement, sympathy, and 
so forth. I am going to restrict my- 
self mainly to Fanon's conception 
of historical forces, trends and re- 
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alities. He has, of course, pro- 
vided us with crucial insights with 
regards to ourselves and our com- 
plexes vis-a-vis the white man. In 
his article, Brother Armah gave us 
a number of such perceptions. 

It is very important that we 
study Fanon's methods of analysis 
and perception. History is dynam- 
ic, and situations — both in terms 
of space and time — are never the 
same. Fanon is, alas, dead and 
gone. Many of his conclusions are 
indeed universal. However, he was 
the first one to point out that some 
were not. We would be doing his 
memory a great honor if we were 
to study his methods carefully and 
to be able to refine them and adapt 
them to changing times and cir- 
cumstances. 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the last 400 years of the Black 
man's history have been marked by 
white domination and our reaction 
(positive, negative or passive) to 
it. The first contact between 
Europe and Africa led to slavery 
(a crude form of exploitation) and 
then to colonialism (a more re- 
fined form of exploitation) and 
neocolonization (a subtle form of 
exploitation). 

Fanon looked carefully into this 
long and gloomy history. He 
studied the Black man's reaction to 
white domination. He did not do 
so emotionally or superficially. No, 
the Fanonian hallmark is objectivi- 
ty and an insatiable search for the 
truth. His method of understand- 
ing white domination and the re- 
sulting Black protest movement is 
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dialectic in essence. 

His "stage by stage" model can | 
be found in most of his writings, 
especially in The Wretched of the 
Earth and in Black Skin, White 
Masks. The following diagram de- 
picts the essential aspects of this 
model or theory. He himself does 
not indicate all the stages shown 
here; I have added a few myself 
(for example, the stage of "xeno- 
phobia and resistance"). The 
"stages" of the model with refer- 
ence to the growth of African na- 
tionalism and African political 
parties is as shown in the diagram 
on the following page. 

When Blacks first encountered 
whites, one can imagine a stage 
of xenophobia as that experienced 
by Japan or any people that come 
in contact with total strangers. 
Most African peoples resisted ini- 
tial white efforts aimed at exploita- 
tion. The Ashanti in Ghana had to 
be conquered just like the Bunyoro 
in Uganda. In Tanzania, one re- 
calls Mkwawa's war of resistance 
against German imperialism and, a 
little later, the Maji Maji uprising. 
In the Sudan rose a Mahdi who 
united his people to resist British 
intrusions. In Somalia, Sheikh Mu- 
hammad Abdille Hasan kept the 
British and the Italians at bay for 
almost 20 years. In a frank and 
heroic letter addressed to the 
"English people," in June 1903 he 
wrote: 

... If the country (Somalia) 
was cultivated, or contained 
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houses or property it would be 
worth your while to fight. The 
country is all jungle and that is 
no use to you. If you want wood 
and stone you can get them in 
plenty. There are also many ant 
heaps. The sun is very hot. All 
you can get from me is war, 
nothing else. . . . 2 

But Imperialism could not be 



dissuaded by such frankness and 
courage. Planes (used in war for 
the first time) and bombs were 
brought to bear on Muhammad 
Abdille Hasan's resistance move- 
ment. (The British called him 
"The Mad Mullah of Somaliland" 
because to the pathological psy- 
chology of a racist exploiter, any 
fight for freedom on the part of a 
victim is considered a manifesta- 
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tation of "madness.") A superior 
technology, weaponry, carried the 
day for the white exploiter. Count- 
less other resistance movements 
were brutally subdued. Among 
other African groups, such as the 
Kikuyu in Kenya, trickery and du- 
plicity were used to obviate the 
need for an armed confrontation. 

Thus came the stage of acquies- 
cence when the "native," to use 
Fanon's favorite word, comes to 
accept more or less the rule of the 
colonialists. Gradually, individuals 
begin to imitate the styles, customs 
and ways of the master. Every ef- 
fort is made by the master to con- 
vince the native that he has no 
culture, no history and, in the last 
extreme, to recognize the confused 
and imperfect character of his own 
biologlical structure. 

Fanon says: 

Vis-a-vis this state of affairs, 
the native's reactions are not 
unanimous. While the mass of 
the people maintain intact tra- 
ditions which are completely 
different from those of the colo- 
nial situation ... the intellectual 
throws himself in frenzied fash- 
ion into the frantic acquisition 
of the culture of the occupying 
power and takes every opportu- 
nity of unfavorably criticising 
his own national culture . . . 3 

In some places, the stage of imi- 
tation was followed by disappoint- 
ments and a violent reaction that 
may be termed atavistic or mes- 
sianic in nature. Malawi gives us 
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excellent examples of militant re- 
ligious protest. Eliot Kamwana 
led the "Watchtower" movement 
among Tonga tribesmen in 1909. 
Both he and John Chilembwe 
came in contact with the radical 
European evangelist Joseph Booth. 
In 1897, John Chilembwe accom- 
panied Joseph Booth to America. 
He returned to Malawi three years 
later as an ordained minister and 
rapidly established the Providence 
Industrial Mission. For over a dec- 
ade, he attempted to run schools, 
grow improved crops and encour- 
age the wearing of European cloth- 
ing. By 1914, however, Chilemb- 
we's initial desire to work within 
the colonial framework was being 
destroyed. In November 1914, 
Chilembwe wrote to the local pa- 
per complaining of the injustice 
inherent in forced African partici- 
pation in the first World War. "Let 
the rich men, bankers, titled men, 
storekeepers, farmers and land- 
lords go to war and get shot," he 
argued. "Instead the poor Africans 
who have nothing to own in this 
present world, who in death leave 
only a long line of widows and or- 
phans in utter want and dire dis- 
tress are invited to die for a cause 
which is not theirs." 4 Two months 
later he led a violent messianic 
movement. Unfortunately, he was 
vanquished: Chilembwe himself 
was shot while trying to escape and 
his lieutenants were imprisoned 
or hanged. Chilembwe's movement 
shows the tendency to accept some 
attributes of European society 
while rejecting European control. 

1 \ 
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It also vividly demonstrated the 
inability in 1915 of the new edu- 
cated men to attract widespread 
popular support in order to carry 
out resistance. 

The Mau Mau revolt in Kenya 
(1952-56) is more complicated, 
manifesting tendencies that pertain 
to more than one stage, such as 
atavism, nationalism and revolu- 
tionary violence. It succeeded in 
blocking the flow of white settlers 
into Kenya, thereby saving Kenya 
from the fate of Southern Rhodesia 
and South Africa. 

It is now common knowledge 
that African nationalist movements 
grew out of — and out of the fail- 
ures of — reform groups. As edu- 
cated classes began to form, 
voluntary associations began to 
appear. In Ghana and Nigeria, 
during the 1920's and 1930's, we 
witness the formation of profes- 
sional associations — by lawyers 
and other members of the budding 
African middle class. These groups 
were interested in particular re- 
forms, not independence as such. 
They were "aristocratic" in man- 
ners, methods and goals. They 
feared the masses. In India this 
group is represented by the late 
Nehru's father, Motilal Nehru. In 
Ghana we had Danquah and his 
associates. It was they who invited 
the young and dynamic Nkrumah 
to quit London and return to 
Ghana to help them. Their reform- 
ist methods had failed to pressure 
the colonial government. Nkrumah 
saw their contradictions, broke 
away from them and formed Afri- 
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ca's first genuine nationalist party. 
He toured the whole country, 
aroused the people, and sought 
their unanimous support. Politi- 
cally, the stage of nationalism is 
accompanied by mass political par- 
ties, political pressures within the 
electoral process, or in the form 
of strikes, civil disobedience and 
militant nonviolent protest. Cul- 
turally, we see manifestations of 
negritude, "Black is beautiful," or 
the rehabilitation of the "African 
personality." Fanon considers this 
an important stage towards the full 
rehabilitation of the native: 

And now it is time to de- 
nounce certain pharisees. Na- 
tional claims, it is here and there 
stated, are a phase humanity 
has left behind. It is the day of 
great concerted actions, and re- 
tarded nationalists ought in 
consequence to set their mis- 
takes right. We, however, con- 
sider that the mistake, which 
may have serious consequences, 
lies in wishing to skip the na- 
tional period. If culture is the 
expression of national con- 
sciousness, I will not hesitate to 
affirm that in the case with 
which we are dealing it is the 
national consciousness which is 
the most elaborate form of cul- 
ture. 5 

In Ghana and many other parts 
of Africa, nationalist pressures 
were enough to bring about politi- 
cal independence. In Kenya, a cer- 
tain amount of violence was neces- 
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sary. In Algeria, Fanon's adopted 
country, nationalist pressures were 
not enough. Political independence 
for Algeria came only after a pro- 
longed period of organized and 
sustained revolutionary violence. 

The rest of the diagram above 
refers to political systems in politi- 
cally independent African coun- 
tries. Algeria, Nkrumah's Ghana, 
Guinea and Tanzania, among oth- 
ers, established single party states. 
The coup against Nkrumah saw 
Ghana enter a no-party or military- 
rule stage (Ghana has recently re- 
verted to a multi-party state). 



Fanon's analysis of post-inde- 
pendence African politics is cru- 
cial, in my view. His method util- 
izes a refined class and elite anal- 
ysis. I think his radical approach 
tells us more about what is hap- 
pening today in Africa than the 
work of most Western scholars 
using such methods as that called 
"functional analysis." Hence, he 
has contributed immensely not 
only to our understanding of the 
historical forces that have shaped 
our lives, but also to our under- 
standing of contemporary events 
in Africa and the Third World in 
general. This is extremely remark- 
able, especially when we remem- 
ber that Fanon died in 1961 and 
most African countries attained 
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political independence only in and 
after 1960. His description of Af- 
rica's unproductive bourgeoisie is 
both valid and ominous. In Guinea, 
Algeria and, particularly, in Tan- 
zania, his warning seems to be 
heeded though not as vigorously as 
he would have wished. In other Af- 
rican countries, particularly in the 
Congo, Kenya and the Ivory Coast, 
one finds "the little greedy caste, 
avid and voracious, with the mind 
of a huckster, only too glad to ac- 
cept the dividends that the former 
colonial power hands out to it." 

This is the so-called "year-one" 
of Black Studies. Most of us are 
searching for models and concep- 
tual frameworks with which to or- 
ganize our knowledge of the Black 
experience so as to teach it effec- 
tively. I find Fanon's dialectical 
model, presented above, highly 
useful in trying to account for the 
growth of protest movements and 
nationalism in Africa and Afro- 
America. It is, of course, an "ideal" 
model in the Weberian sense of 
the term. It does not describe a 
single society. It has been devel- 
oped logically. Using such a mod- 
el, one may bring out the salient 
features of the Black struggle in 
Africa and in America and be in 
a better position to explain the dif- 
ferences and the similarities. The 
shape and stage of one's struggle 
for independence, freedom, equal- 
ity or justice determines the shape 
of one's political system — parties, 
organizations, pressure groups. 
The model provided applies mainly 
to the majority protest movement 
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in Africa. With modifications, 
however, it applies equally well to 
the minority protest movement in 
America. In fact, the distinguished 
Black historian, Lerone Bennett 
Jr., has done just that in his in- 
sightful article, "Of Time, Space 
and Revolution." 6 There is need 
for a careful application of Fan- 
on's refined class and elite analysis 
in Africa and Afro-America so as 
to clarify specific situations and in 
order to further improve it as a 
method of analysis. I do not intend 
to be more specific on this issue 
because the burden of this article 
is concerned with Fanon's histori- 
cal perceptions — his stage-by-stage 
model. 

Fanon's model is not only use- 
ful as a heuristic device, it is also 
useful in helping us clear the road- 
blocks towards Black unity. Alvin 
F. Poussaint has catalogued a num- 
ber of roadblocks to Black unity. 7 
I think one of the great obstacles 
is a lack of even minimal under- 
standing of the historical forces 
and trends that are shaping our 
lives. Like most movements, like 
most growing and vibrant things, 
the Black nationalist and protest 
movements in Africa and America 
represent a whirling synthesis of 
rhetoric and action and develop- 
ment. Looking at the movement as 
a whole, we see conflicting tend- 
encies and trends. 

There is a raging debate be- 
tween the so-called cultural na- 
tionalists and the so-called revolu- 
tionary nationalists. The cultural 
nationalists represent in Afro- 
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America what the Negritude advo- 
cates represented in Africa. The 
revolutionary nationalists empha- 
size that "culture" means only one 
thing — an environment shaped to 
help us and our children grow, 
shaped by ourselves in action 
against the system that enslaves 
us." 8 A close reading of Fanon's 
works shows that he sees these 
manifestations as stages — cultural 
nationalism is essential and neces- 
sary, and its contradictions and 
limitations lead on to revolutionary 
nationalism. As was pointed out 
above, he warns against jumping 
the stage. 

In fact, Fanon himself arrived 
at the point of revolutionary na- 
tionalism via the road of Negritude, 
or cultural nationalism. He reveals 
his own development in the chap- 
ter entitled, "The Fact of Black- 
ness," in his autobiographical 
work, Black Skin, White Masks. 
Confronted with racism and color 
prejudice, he tells us, he resorted 
to reason and rationality in order to 
convince the white man that rac- 
ism is unreasonable. Failing at the 
level of reason, he turned to the 
realm of the irrational, the realm 
of Negritude, "Black is beautiful," 
and so on. He tells us, with great 
enthusiasm: 

. . . From the opposite end 
of the white world a magical 
Negro culture was hailing me. 
Negro sculpture! I began to flush 
with pride. 9 
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Fanon did not rest satisfied with 
Negritude alone. He turned to a 
study of African history — a pre- 
occupation of any Black man in 
search of his identity: 

I rummaged frenetically through 
all the antiquity of the black 
man. What I found there took 
away my breath. . . . Segou, 
Djenne, cities of more than a 
hundred thousand people: ac- 
counts of learned blacks (doc- 
tors of theology who went to 
Mecca to interpret the Koran). 
All of that, exhumed from the 
past, spread with its insides out, 
made it possible for me to find 
a valid historic place. The white 
man was wrong, I was not a 
primitive, not even a half-man. 
I belonged to a race that had 
already been working in gold 
and silver two thousand years 
ago. 10 

Through reading Jean Paul 
Sartre, he came to grasp the rela- 
tive nature of Negritude. Since 
"consciousness has to lose itself in 
the night of the absolute," the dis- 
covery that Negritude was but a 
stage in the process of becoming a 
complete man made Fanon stop to 
indulge in it. He quotes Sartre's 
famous lines: 

". . . In fact, negritude ap- 
pears as the minor term of a 
dialectical progression: The 
theoretical and practical asser- 
tion of the supremacy of the 
white man is its thesis; the po- 
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sition of negritude as an anti- 
thetical value is the moment of 
negativity. But this negative 
movement is insufficient by it- 
self, and the Negroes who em- 
ploy it know this very well; they 
know that it is intended to pre- 
pare the synthesis or realization 
of the human in a society with- 
out races. Thus negritude is the 
root of its own destruction, it 
is a transition and not a conclu- 
sion, a means and not an ulti- 
mate end." 11 

Nevertheless, Fanon's historical 
understanding makes him defend 
the cultural nationalist in his sec- 
tion "On National Culture," the 
last chapter of his The Wretched 
of the Earth, written just before he 
died and at the height of his revo- 
lutionary nationalism: 

. . . The passion with which 
native intellectuals defend the 
existence of their national cul- 
ture may be a source of amaze- 
ment; but those who condemn 
this exaggerated passion are 
strangely apt to forget that then- 
own psyche and their own selves 
are conveniently sheltered be- 
hind a French or German cul- 
ture which has given full proof 
of its existence and which is 
uncontested. 12 

Fanon's analysis of this problem, 
I feel, is particularly relevant to 
Black America where such cultural 
manifestations are beginning to 
dominate the scene. He goes on 
to say: 

ii 
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it is true that the attitude of 
the native intellectual sometimes 
takes on the aspect of a cult or 
of a religion. But if we really 
wish to analyze this attitude cor- 
rectly we will come to see that it 
is symptomatic of the intellec- 
tual's realization of the danger 
he is running in cutting his last 
moorings and of breaking adrift 
from his people. This stated be- 
lief in a national culture is in 
fact an ardent, despairing turn- 
ing toward anything that will af- 
ford him secure anchorage. In 
order to ensure his salvation and 
to escape from the supremacy 
of the white man's culture the 
native feels the need to turn 
backward toward his unknown 
roots and to lose himself at 
whatever cost in his own bar- 
barous people . . . 
The tearing away, painful and 
difficult though it may be is 
however necessary. If it is not 
accomplished there will be se- 
rious psycho-affective injuries 
and the result will be individuals 
without an anchor, without 
a horizon, colorless, stateless, 
rootless — a race of angels. 13 

If I may repeat for emphasis, 
the problem of cultural alienation 
is acute among Black Americans. 
Accordingly, one may expect to 
find an even more passionate zeal 
aimed at regaining cultural roots. 
The trend among some groups is 
to condemn and curse such efforts. 
I believe Fanon provides us with 
an understanding of this process. 



He does not condemn it; he ap- 
proves it. In fact he would have 
helped spread it among all Black 
Americans in order to save as 
many as possible among those who 
have "assimilationist" thinking. 
But he would also have proceeded 
to point out the relativity and the 
contradictions of cultural nation- 
alism. He would have emphasized 
that cultural nationalism is not an 
end in itself, only a means to an 
end. His "understanding" ap- 
proach would pave the way to 
Black unity. The condemning atti- 
tude of some Black groups merely 
serves to raise bigger (referred to 
as "ideological") differences to- 
wards that unity that is necessary 
before any effective pressure can 
be mounted against the twin evils 
of racism and neocolonialism. 



Any genuine social revolution- 
ary movement needs to fight for the 
equality of the sexes. The exploita- 
tion of the female sex is evil. To 
keep women veiled and ignorant 
is to deny the nation the necessary 
amount of "manpower" — for 
fighting or nation-building. Wom- 
en are indeed crucial in the process 
of building "new men" because 
they play a key role within the 
family socializing process. How- 
ever, for this equality to come 
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about, each particular people have 
to analyze carefuly their particular 
situation. The position of women 
in different African societies tends 
to differ. In general, the woman 
tends to be in a better position in 
Black Africa than in Arab Africa. 
Fanon was writing mainly about 
Algeria — an Arab Muslim society 
— with regards to the question of 
unveiling the women and allowing 
them to participate as equals with- 
in the national revolution. Now, 
Algerian society may not differ 
very much from Black African so- 
cieties in this respect, but it differs 
radically from Black America. 
While Algerian family patterns 
may be excessively patriarchal in 
nature, Black American family pat- 
terns tend to be matriarchal — for 
obvious historical reasons arising 
out of slavery, and so on. Accord- 
ingly, restoring a balance in Afro- 
America may involve enhancing 
the position of the male within the 
family structure. I say "may" be- 
cause I think that this is a matter 
that needs to be investigated care- 
fully. Making the Afro-American 
female walk a few steps behind her 
male may not solve the problem. 
But neither, to my mind, would the 
tendency to accept at their face 
value conclusions made by Frantz 
Fanon on the basis of his close 
observations of Algerian tradition- 
al society. That is why I stressed 
the importance of carefully study- 
ing Fanon's methods of analysis 
and of understanding. We could 
usefully employ these in different 
situations and at different times. 
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Some of his conclusions, however, 
like the one on the role of women, 
may be relevant only with regards 
to specific situations. 

Armed with such a broad ca- 
pacity for understanding, Fanon 
was able to work effectively with 
Algerian elites and even the Al- 
gerian peasantry (narrow in its 
parochialism and even anti-Black 
at various occasions). He under- 
stood people and situations. Above 
all, he understood historical trends. 
Before effective cooperative lead- 
ership can come about in Black 
America, such perceptive capaci- 
ties are a prerequisite. Otherwise, 
the present trend of mud-slinging 
among the leaders and the state of 
utter confusion among the rank- 
and-file will continue, causing a 
great deal of harm to the world- 
wide cause of Black liberation. 

In addition to the cultural vis-d- 
vis revolutionary nationalist debate 
that is now raging, one finds a vitu- 
perative exchange going on be- 
tween the so-called militant young 
Black and the so-called middle- 
aged Negro. 14 This is unfortunate 
because it has echoes of the so- 
called generation gap (discovered, 
packaged and sold by the mass 
media) that one hears about with 
regards to the white middle-class 
kids. Here, once again, Fanon has 
words of wisdom to offer us. His 
words come out of his understand- 
ing of historical trends that I have 
outlined in this article. Let me, 
therefore, conclude the article by 
quoting his words: 

13 
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Each generation must out of 
relative obscurity discover its 
mission, fulfill it, or betray it. 
In under-developed countries 
the preceding generations have 
both resisted the work of eros- 
ion carried by colonialism and 
also helped on the maturing of 
the struggles of today. We must 
rid ourselves of the habit, now 
that we are in the thick of the 
fight, of minimizing the action of 
our fathers or of feigning incom- 
prehension when considering 
their silence and passivity. They 
fought as well as they could, 
with the arms that they posses- 
sed then; and if the echoes of 
their struggle have not resound- 



ed in the international arena, we 
must realize that the reason for 
this silence lies less in their lack 
of heroism than in the funda- 
mentally different international 
situation of our time. It needed 
more than one native to say, 
"We've had enough," more than 
one peasant rising crushed, more 
than one demonstration put 
down before we could today 
hold our own, certain in our vic- 
tory. As for we who have de- 
cided to break the back of colon- 
ialism, our historic mission is to 
sanction all revolts, all desperate 
actions, all those abortive at- 
tempts drowned in rivers of 
blood. 15 
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A Wife's Footnote to 
Black History 

MARCUS GARVEY 
AND 

PAN-AFRICANISM 

BY AMY JACQUES GARVEY 



fG^^SHE only protection 
Hp V against INJUSTICE 
2 £ IN MAN is POWER 

S&irisS ~~ Ph y sica1 ' financial 
*cur*r<u>M and scientific." 

This is the considered opinion of 
Marcus Mosiah Garvey who, after 
travelling extensively around the 
world, saw and felt the heavy hands 
of a white system (regardless of na- 
tionality) that kept his race in ig- 
norance and poverty so as to ex- 
ploit their lands and labors for the 
wealth and aggrandizement of Eu- 
ropean Imperial Powers and white 
American materialism. They con- 
sidered themselves "the lords of 
creation" and the darker peoples of 
the world "the lesser breed." 

He was born August 17, 1887, 
at St. Ann's Bay — the Garden Par- 
ish of Jamaica in the Caribbean. 
His parents were Marcus and Sarah 
Garvey. Pa Garvey of Maroon fam- 
ily (Maroons were guerrillas of the 
hills who defied the British) said 
the boy should be named after him 
and, as he was born under the 
Planet Leo the lion, when the sun 
was in the ascendency, he would 
become a strong man. Ma Garvey, 
being a religious woman (attending 
the Wesley Methodist Church), 
wanted the boy to be named Moses 
— the deliverer. She observed that 
August was hurricane month, and 
that God had delivered them from 
the devastation; so, at baptism time 
in September she compromised, 
and the baby was named Marcus 
Mosiah Garvey. But he was called 
Mose until he became a man. 
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Garvey grew up in the country 
near to Nature; he loved the sea, 
and listened to the tall tales the sea- 
men told about foreign countries 
and peoples. He read his father's 
books and those of his godfather, 
from whom he learned the printing 
trade, and later he went to the City 
of Kingston where he became in- 
volved in a printers' strike. 

In 1910, anxious to see the 
world, he went to his uncle in Costa 
Rica where he found the working 
and living conditions of the West 
Indian migrants were appalling. He 
travelled through Central America, 
and as far as Ecuador and Chile, 
only to witness the widespread ex- 
ploitation of his people. In every 
country he visited he sought to or- 
ganize workers, and he published 
a small newspaper in English in or- 
der to air their grievances; but the 
workers were too poor and ill-in- 
formed to appreciate organizational 
work for their benefit. While the 
farm owners and mine bosses made 
it hot for him, as an agitator, said 
he was stirring up trouble among 
the workers, the British consul did 
nothing to protect Garvey and the 
workers. 

Sick with fever and sick at heart, 
he returned to Jamaica and pre- 
sented a memorandum to the gov- 
ernor of the colony on the workers' 
behalf. The governor said he could 
not interfere in the working condi- 
tions of those Spanish-speaking 
countries. However, these are the 
people who formed the nucleus of 
the Garvey Movement later on, and 
these are the injustices that urged 



him to tell the world of the suffer- 
ings of his race, and to seek to unite 
them to change their status. Gar- 
vey said: "No white man can ever 
fully understand and feel what a 
Black man suffers daily." 

Garvey went to England and Eu- 
rope and made contacts with Afri- 
can and Caribbean seamen and stu- 
dents, also with the Egyptian Na- 
tionalist, Duse Mohammed Ali. He 
returned to Jamaica inspired and 
fired with determination to unite 
the scattered members of his race 
with those in the Mother Country, 
Africa. He formed the Universal 
Negro Improvement Association 
and African Communities League. 
In 1916, he went to America to get 
help in establishing a trade and 
crafts institute on the pattern of 
Tuskegee Institute, so as to train 
Jamaican laborers in the skills 
necessary to earn more money and 
to enable them to demand better 
working conditions. But he was so 
successful in organizing the masses 
that the people in the United States 
begged him to remain as their 
leader. 

In August 1920, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, at the 
opening of the First International 
Convention (an interracial audi- 
ence of 25,000), he gave out his 
challenge to the white colonial 
powers — "Africa for the Africans, 
those at home and those abroad." 
Said he: "Four hundred million Ne- 
groes will redeem Africa, or answer 
to God the reason why." 

In 1922, at the International 
Convention at Liberty Hall, New 
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York City, when all the forces of 
evil were arrayed against him be- 
cause of his relentless fight for full 
freedom for Blacks, he said: "An 
Irish slave-master gave my fore- 
bear the name Garvey; he (the 
fore-bear) was not allowed to pass 
on to us his African name, but by 
the God of my fathers — the living 
and true God — the name of Garvey 
will plague white oppressors until 
all Africa is free." What he suf- 
fered for years at the hands of his 
own people, as agents of European 
imperialists and white shipping 
companies, cannot be told here, but 
he kept up the fight through world- 
wide organization, underground 
agents in Africa, the columns of the 
Negro World, the New Jamaican 
and the Blackman until his death in 
England on June 10, 1940. 

What builds character in a per- 
son? Some say it is in-built destiny. 
But, to others, destiny is only direc- 
tion. A person acquires from his 
parents their characteristics, in a 
greater or lesser degree, and his 
early training; there are environ- 
mental influences at school, at 
home and in the neighborhood; and 
later on, there are the hardships, 
discriminations and pressures which 
function to thwart his aims and am- 
bitions and to divert him from his 
goal. All these make the person 
what he is, and he acts and reacts 
accordingly. Garvey was certainly 
like Leo the lion; he said to his ene- 
mies (who pressured the Attorney 
General of the U.S.A. to have him 
hurriedly convicted and deported) ; 
"The harder you hit me unjustly, 



the more I will be like a rubber ball, 
and bounce higher. The cause of 
the Black masses is righteous, it is 
spiritual, it must prevail." 

Towards the close of his life, he 
wrote: 

"I saw before me then, even as I do 
now a new world of black men, not 
peons, serfs, dogs and slaves, but 
a nation of sturdy men making their 
impress upon civilization, and caus- 
ing a new light to dawn upon the 
human race." 

Garvey believed in the redemp- 
tion of Africa, he envisaged the 
continent free from white domina- 
tion and exploitation, but the fight 
would be long and tedious, as he 
pointed out: "Europe is bankrupt 
today, and every nation within her 
bounds is endeavoring to find new 
openings, new fields of exploita- 
tion, new resources, the revenue 
and the power necessary for their 
rehabilitation and well-being. Men 
see, not through the spectacles of 
sympathy, but demand that each 
and every race measures up in pro- 
portion to the world's demand for 
service and power." 

He also foresaw the downfall of 
the colonial empires through world 
wars, and as a consequence the loss 
of territories in Asia and Africa 
(rich with minerals). But he warned: 
"The battles of the future, whether 
they be physical or mental, will be 
fought on scientific lines, and the 
race that is able to produce the 
highest scientific development is the 
race that will ultimately rule." 

In November 1964, the govern- 
ment of Jamaica brought Marcus 
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Garvey's body from England, where 
it was embalmed to last for years, 
as it could not be shipped during 
the war years. He was proclaimed 
Jamaica's First National Hero and 
enshrined with fitting Church and 
State ceremonies. Under the cap- 
tion, "Home is the Hero," the Daily 
Gleaner editorial of November 15, 
1964 stated: 

"What makes a man a National 
Hero? Surely, prosperity, material 
success or territorial attainment are 
not the criteria. Personal gain or 
worldly acclaim are also not the 
tests. The real test must be the per- 
manence and permeation of the 
idea the man promulgated. The sur- 
vival of his philosophy. The spread 
of his gospel working like yeast in 
the world, long after his death. By 
these criteria is a national hero 
judged and recognized. By these has 



Marcus Mosiah Garvey come into 
his own as a great son of Jamaica. 

"The fact that Garvey through- 
out his life was persecuted, his ideas 
laughed at, or actively opposed — 
all these things contribute to mak- 
ing him a man who stood out from 
his fellows. 

"Today all over the world there 
are Black men who, consciously or 
not, have assumed dignity and new 
spirit from the message that Gar- 
vey preached. It happens almost in- 
exorably that the people who con- 
formed with rulers or oppressors 
are reviled when liberation comes 
eventually. . . . Similarly, in the 
opposite, persons who were im- 
prisoned or persecuted by the im- 
perialists, or by a ruling class, be- 
come along with emancipation or 
independence, heroes of the freed. 



"Your life's journey was run, 
Ere your task had begun, 
But the torch you have lit burns with rage, 
As Black people embark 
On life's sea rough and dark, 
With their sails in the high 'winds of change.' " 

— C. Greene. 



Amy Jacques Garvey, author of "Marcus Garvey and Pan-African- 
ism: A Wife's Footnote to Black History," now lives in Jamaica, her 
late husband's West Indian homeland. Despite her more than 75 years, 
she continues to be a vigorous protector/proponent of Garvey's influ- 
ential but often misunderstood ideas. Among her major works are 
The Philosophy and Opinions of Marcus Garvey — a two-volume set 
she compiled, edited and published in 1923 while Garvey was in an 
American prison — Garvey and Garvey ism (1963), and a 1966 book- 
let of articles that includes "Black Power in America" and "The Im- 
pact of Garvey on Africa." 
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Himcior in H\ie 




Dinners 



By Winners 





"All right! All right! You can have the damn raise!" 
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Poetry of Margaret Walker 



BY PAULA GIDDENGS 

ARGARET WALKER'S poetry adheres to the ancient axiom 

Mthat the whole is always more than the sum of its parts, be- 
cause words are not ends in themselves, but vectors toward 
multi-dimensional images and feelings. "The poetry of a peo- 
ple . . ." Miss Walker says, "comes from the deep recesses 
of the unconscious, the irrational, and the collective body of our an- 
cestral memories."* Imagine digging deep inside for all of that, then 
irrigating it with word-forms, and you'll have a Margaret Walker poem. 
One like "How Many Silent Centuries Sleep in My Sultry Veins": 

How many silent centuries sleep in my sultry veins? 
The cries of tribal dancers call from far off buried plains; 
The plaintive songs of India, the melodies of Spain; 



* From her "Religion, Poetry and History: Foundations for a New Educational 
System," in The Black Seventies, ed. by Floyd B. Barbour (Porter Sargeant, 1970). 
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The rhythms of their tom-tom drums; 

Of Red men seeking southern lands, 

Of Africans in chains. 

They call me from their tombs and thrones; 

From many distant climes. 

They whisper old and sacred names: 

Each intonation chimes 

An ancient and familiar rite 

For primitive and erudite. 

I hear them wail loud echoings. 

Locked deep inside of me they cry — 

And wild their clamorings! 

Blood rituals of men and gods 

Speak pitiless, and shriek. 

And crashing barriers of time 

These dark imprisoned sons 

Of all my wild ancestral hosts 

Break from their time-locked sea 

To make these modern, sensate sons 

Immortal men, and free. 

Notice particularly the lines "They call me from their tombs and 
thrones," or "I hear them wail loud echoings./Locked deep inside of me 
they cried — " and "These dark imprisoned sons/Of all my wild an- 
cestral hosts." The. lines speak of a very real spiritual and physical 
integration with her past. The title of the poem, itself, signifies the 
vital/living connection with that body of memories. In our veins is the 
blood of our ancestors, and in our unconscious, their consciousness. 

In her poem, "Jackson, Mississippi," the theme is reiterated: 

I have planted my seeds of dreams and visions and prophecies 
All my fantasies of freedom and of pride, 

Here lie three centuries of my eyes and my brains and my hands, 
Of my lips and strident demands, 
The graves of my dead, 

And the birthing stools of grannies long since fled. 

As the lines quoted indicate, Miss Walker's sense of roots thrusts be- 
neath purely abstract ground, for she can really "touch" and feel the 
life-force of her history. And this is unusual in an age of urban-wise 
poets whose perception of their past is so often truncated and prag- 
matic. 

The two poems above are from her latest book of poetry, Prophets 
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for a New Day, published in 1970 by Broadside Press. In For My 
People ( 1942) , that sense also ran through her poetry, but it never came 
to fruition. Poems like "Sorrow Home," "Southern Song" ("I want my 
body bathed again by Southern suns") and "Delta" ("I am a child of 
the valley /We with out blood have watered these fields/and they belong 
to us") all expressed the need to be in the place where the seeds of her 
dreams were planted, of establishing a cosmic unity with the South. 
But they do not assure us that she knew all the reasons why, that she 
knew it was the deepest well wherefrom she could draw her ancestral 
memories — which to Margaret Walker is equivalent to discovering the 
truth of her life. 

Many elements of her poetry seem to come full circle from For My 
People to Prophets for a New Day. The quiet intensity of Prophets 
replaced the muffled screams of For My People. The tide poem of the 
latter, along with such poems as "We Have Been Believers," derived 
their power, as Dudley Randall notes in the book, The Black Aesthetic, 
"not from tropes — turns or language or thought — or logical develop- 
ment of theme, but by the sheer overpowering accumulation of a mass 
of details delivered in rhythmical parallel phrases." The energy within 
"For My People" and the urgency of the poet's concern left no room 
for preoccupation with form and the "New Criticism," class rather than 
race-oriented protest, or a European global perspective, all of which 
were very popular when the book was published. She wrote that Black 
people would take control and write bloody peaces in the sky, not be- 
cause of faith in the false gods of "We Have Been Believers," nor from 
hate or political theory, but through tension accumulating over cen- 
turies — tension inherited and damning up within us the moment our 
ancestors' blood began coursing through our veins, long before we ex- 
.perienced the intellectual frustrations over historical or even contem- 
porary conditions: "How long since 1619 have I been singing spirit- 
uals . . ./When will I burst from my kennel an angry mongrel/Hungry 
and tired of my dry bones and years?" 

Prophets deals with these questions, and the poet comes to a kind of 
resolution. Her poetical method in expressing this resolution is to project, 
on many levels, a cyclical effect. For example, "Ballad of the Free" 
— a chanting historical litany carried by an effective use of the ballad 
quatrain — uses this refrain after each vignette about Vesey, L'Ouverture 
and John Brown: 

The serpent is loosed and the hour is come 
The last shall be first and the first shall be none 
The serpent is loosed and the hour is come 
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The cycle here is within the structure of the poem itself. 

In a poignant poem about Malcolm X, who "cut open our breasts and 
dug scalpels in our brains," she does not ask if another will take his 
place, but 

When and Where will another come to take your holy place? 
Old man mumbling in his dotage, or crying child, unborn? 

Again the sense of Black spirits transcending the perishable body. An- 
other poem, "For Andy Goodman — Michael Schwerner — and James 
Chaney," expresses her cyclical reality in yet a different way. The three 
civil-rights workers are as 

Three leaves . . . 

Floating in the melted snow 

Flooding the Spring 

oak leaves 

one by one 

moving like a barge 

across the seasons 

moving like a breeze across the. window pane 
winter . . . summer . . . spring . . . 

These deaths are conveyed not linearly, but in a more meaningful cir- 
cular, and therefore eternal, course symbolized by the constant movement 
of the seasons. 

The most important expression in Prophets of this cyclical destiny 
is in the nine poems with direct biblical references. In the title poem, 
Margaret Walker writes: 

As the Word came to the prophets of old, 

As the burning bush spoke to Moses, 

So the Word of fire burns today 

On the lips of our prophets in an evil age — 

Specifically, in this book, the "evil age" was the time of the civil-rights 
movement of the Sixties. Many of the poems in this section, named 
after prophets, are about civil-rights leaders whose nature and situation 
place them in the biblical tradition. Micah has an alter-ego in Medgar 
Evers : "Micah was a young man of the people/Who came up from the 
streets of Mississippi/And cried out his Vision to his people." 

Martin Luther King Jr. is eulogized in a poem entided, "Amos (Post- 
script— 1968)": 
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From Montgomery to Memphis he marches 

He stands on the threshold of tomorrow 

He breaks the bars of iron and they remove the signs 

At the scene of the Lincoln Monument during the March on Washing- 
ton, the poet envisioned: "They march out of Goshen/They overflow 
out of Egypt/The Red Sea cannot stop them/ And here in the wilderness 
of a century of wandering/Where shall we lead them? If not to freedom?" 

Margaret Walker's philosophy of poetry fits into the structure of 
Christian eschatology: the preservation of the spirit beyond the flesh. 
But Christian explanations have never proved quite adequate for Blacks 
whose sensibilities are deeply rooted in the folk traditions. A case in 
point is the "Ballad of the Hoppy Toad" in Prophets, which is filled 
with the characters and imagery reminiscent of those in works by Zora 
Neale Hurston and Charles Chesnutt and has the nature of African 
proverbs. A simple tale on the surface, it raises some of the most funda- 
mental questions of existence. 

In "Ballad," we discover that the protagonist has found some goopher 
dust around her door. After prayer has failed to help, she asks Sis 
Avery, known for her own kind of JuJu^for advice. Suddenly, the story- 
teller sees a horse coming toward her, threatening to trample her to 
death. Sis Avery grabs the creature by the mane, holding it until it starts 
to "sweat and shrink," becomes a little horse and finally turns into a 
toad. Simultaneously, the goopher man, pictured running toward the 
whole scene, screams for Sis Avery not to kill the animal, for he dies 
at the same time it does. 

It is an entertaining story, but if we examine it more closely, we can 
see some of its deeper meaning. The toad in Nigerian myth was re- 
sponsible for man's reappearance after death on earth in another and 
inferior form. The horse symbolizes the power to infuse man with the 
spirit of god, evil or good, which can completely dominate the soul. 
In African mythology and belief, evil not only manifests itself in an 
actual embodiment, but that embodiment has a protean nature. This 
is a key to many African, and therefore African-American, attitudes 
and cultural expressions. More important, the poem speaks of the 
relationship between an imposed belief, in this case Christianity, and 
the traditional formulas for living. When Christian prayer failed, goopher 
hexes had to be used to counter goopher hexes. It was the implementa- 
tion of traditional beliefs which maintained the moral order of the com- 
munity, another important theme of Black life. It is reminiscent, for 
example, of the Haitians who practice Catholicism as their "official" 
religion, but use the images and rites of Vodun to regulate their daily 
lives. 
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This folk ballad in Prophets is an example of the poet's coming to 
another kind of resolution. In For My People, we are told of the fas- 
cinating feats of Big John Henry, Bad-Man Stagolee, Molly Means, 
Poppa Chicken and Kissie Lee; mat is important because it preserves 
our folk history. But the strict rhyme scheme for these poems in many 
cases seem to control their content and depth, so that they become just 
portraitures. In "Hoppy Toad," however, content dominates form, not 
only creating interesting characters, but at the same time making im- 
portant comments about our culture. 

To say that there is room for Margaret Walker in this age of political 
poetry is an understatement Her protest against white actions or Black 
inaction and, even more importantly, the manifestation of her love for 
Black people (which should not automatically be assumed in much of 
the contemporary poetry) are important keys in our struggle. She not 
only talks about the beauty of Black people, she is a distiller of our 
experiences — past, present and future. And these experiences are, as 
she says, "the truth of our living, and the meaning and beauty of our 
lives." 



Paula Giddings, author of " A Shoulder Hunched Against a Sharp Con- 
cern': Some Themes in the Poetry of Margaret Walker," is a young 
editor with Random House in New York City. A graduate of Howard 
University, where she edited the literary journal, the Afro-American 
Review, she has contributed poetry to the anthology We Speak as 
Liberators and, to Amistad 2, a critical essay on Don L. Lee's work. 
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Poet, Publisher 



A CONVERSATION WITH 
DUDLEY RANDALL 



Some of his projects developed through 
accident, but none is without inspira- 
tion and a few have proved prophetic 



This interview was conducted on 
May 25, 1971, in the home of 
Dudley Randall in Detroit, Michi- 
gan. Mr. Randall is a noted poet 
and publisher of Broadside Press. 
His volumes of poems include: 
Poem Counterpoem in collabora- 
tion with Margaret Danner; Cities 
Burning; and, most recently, Love 



You. Through Broadside Press, he 
has published some of the outstand- 
ing younger Black poets of the six- 
ties. He has traveled widely, lec- 
turing and reading his poems. He is 
presently a reference Ubraridn and 
poet-in-residence at the University 
of Detroit. 

— A. X. Nicholas 
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Interviewer 

Countee Cullen said that it was a strange thing "to make a poet Black 
and bid him sing." When did you first begin to "sing?" 

Randall 1 
When I was four years old in Baltimore, I heard a band concert and 
was impressed by the big instruments like the bass drum and the bass 
horn. I composed words to the song, "Maryland, My Maryland." That 
is my earliest memory of my trying to put words together. I think, how- 
ever, that I started seriously writing poetry when I was 13 years old and 
in high school, and I have been writing it ever since. I wrote for pleasure 
rather than for publication. There was the joy of creating a poem. I was 
very late in getting any of my poems published. 

Interviewer 

Two of your poems, "Ballad of Birmingham" and "Dressed All in Pink," 
were set to music. Have you ever considered becoming a lyricist? 

Randall 

That was accidental. I had written the poems, and a folksinger named 
Jerry Moore came across "Ballad of Birmingham" in a newspaper. He 
set it to music, and wrote me for permission to have it published. I have 
always, however, been interested in the music of poetry — for the music 
carries part of the meaning. Sometimes, I have thought of writing a 
volume of poetry to be entitled, Songs Without Words, that could be 
set to music. In this context, the musical qualities would be more im- 
portant than the meaning of the words. 

Interviewer 

You collaborated with Margaret Danner on the book, Poem Counter- 
poem. How did you and she get the unique idea of pairing poems? 

Randall 

On an outing to Belle Isle, we sat on the bank of the Detroit River and 
looked at each other's poems. I guess, like two prize fighters in a ring, 
that we were trying to feel 'each other out, and we both decided that the 
other was a real poet. After this occasion, she suggested that each of 
us write a poem about it, and each of us wrote a poem entitled "Belle 
Isle." Later, she suggested that we do a book together. Being a librarian 
whose work entails organizing and arranging materials, I suggested that 
we make them paired poems like the ones about Belle Isle, instead of 
having two blocks of poems in the book. I would go to Boone House 
every Sunday, and we would read each other's poems, and, gradually, 
we became acquainted with the totality of the other's work. Margaret 
would read one of my poems and say, "This poem is like one of mine," 
and we would pair them together. Sometimes, we wrote new poems 
which could be paired. Over a period of two years, 1962-1964, we got 
a book together and then sent it to various publishers. All of them re- 
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jected the manuscript. By this time, Broadside Press was in its early 
stages of development, and I was working on the anthology, For Mal- 
colm. The idea struck me that if I, as a publisher, could put out the Mal- 
colm book, I could also put out this book. Since it was all ready, Poem 
Counterpoem was published before the Malcolm book. This business 
of publishing, you know, is just a matter of having revelations come to 
you. I saw that Broadside Press could put out a book just as well as 
any big trade publisher. To my knowledge, a whole book like this has 
never been done before. 

Interviewer 

You mentioned Boone House which was founded by Margaret Danner 
in 1962 and lasted until 1964. How did you become associated with this 
historical cultural center in Detroit? 

Randall 

I met Margaret Danner at a party for Hoyt Fuller, editor of Black World, 
who had just returned from Africa. Later, she called me and invited me 
to a program at Boone House. I became interested in its cultural pro- 
gram and took out a membership. There were a number of activities 
at Boone House from jazz sessions to creative writing classes for children. 
The purpose of the project was to bring the arts to the Black community. 
Since the federal government had not begun to fund community projects 
at this time, Margaret had to rely on membership fees and donations. 
Boone House was an old abandoned parish house lent to Margaret by 
Dr. Boone, pastor of New Bethel Baptist Church in the inner city of 
Detroit. In the winter, the place would be insufficiently heated, and we 
would come early to the meetings in order to break up pieces of wood to 
make a fire in the fireplace. It was quite hard on Margaret, and I wrote 
this poem expressing my admiration of her courage: 

(In Establishing Boone House) 

Courage banners 

Not only in battles, perils, 

In scaling peaks or probing seas and caves, 

But in enduring cold and hunger, 

In nurturing, 

Through loneliness and neglect, 
The seeds of the spirit. 

May your crocuses rise up through winter snow. 

Interviewer 

In the summer of 1966, you visited Russia with a delegation of Black 
artists, and you read some of your translations from the Russian to 
Russian audiences. How did you get to go on this trip? 
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Randall 

The year 1966 was an eventful one for me. I went to the first Black 
Writer's Conference at Fisk University, and, while there, I met Margaret 
Burroughs, founder of the Du Sable African- American Museum in Chi- 
cago. At Fisk, Margaret Burroughs and I got the idea of putting out 
the anthology, For Malcolm. Later, I called her concerning the anthology, 
and, during our conversation, she asked me to contact the Detroit 
sculptor and poet, Oliver LaGrone, about a projected trip of Black 
artists to Russia. Oliver wasn't able to go, and she asked me to take 
his place. That was the way I was able to go. 

Interviewer 

You have translated Pushkin. Do many people know that Pushkin was 
Black, and that he holds a position in Russian literature comparable to 
Shakespeare's in English Literature? 

Randall 

When I used to read my translation of one of Pushkin's love poems 
before audiences, I would always tell them that he was a Black poet, 
and people in the audience generally didn't know this. The Russians 
know, of course. When I was a hospital librarian, I became a friend 
of an old Russian man who was a patient there, and he would introduce 
me to his Russian friends and say, "On chernii Pushkin" (He's a Black 
Pushkin! ) . 

Interviewer 

Have you translated any other Russian poets besides Pushkin? 

Randall 

I translated the Russian war poet, K. M. Simonov, who wrote a couple 
of poems, "Wait for Me" and "My Native Land," that were very popular 
during World War II. Russian soldiers would send copies of the poems 
to their girl friends or wives. I studied Russian after the war, and these 
poems were in my Russian textbook. I liked them so much that I 
translated them into English. 

Interviewer 

Have you done any translations in other languages? 

Randall 

I've translated a little Latin and French. I was especially fond of the 
very frank Latin lyric poet, Catullus. I also liked the French poet, 
Verlaine. There are different theories about translation. My own is that 
I try to translate in the meter of the original. I believe that the music 
of the poem is very important, and I try to recapture some of that music 
in English, or to find an English equivalent. 

Interviewer 

Young Black poets are renouncing white literary standards and calling 
for a Black Aesthetic. Can the Black Aesthetic be denned? 
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Randall 

That is a very complex question. Various people try to define the 
Black Aesthetic, or, more accurately, prescribe it, but I don't think 
that can be done yet. After the poems have been written, then critics 
will be able to look at them and say, "This is the Black Aesthetic," or, 
"These poems were written under the influence of the Black Aesthetic." 
I think now, however, that poets must experiment and see what they 
can turn out. This is all very fascinating. For example, the young Black 
poet and critic, Carolyn Rodgers, has attacked the problem of vocabulary 
in her series of articles in Black World. She feels that the language 
of white literature is the language of the oppressor, and that it restricts 
the thinking and feeling of Black poets. She, therefore, wants to in- 
troduce a whole new vocabulary — calling poems, for instance, "raps." 
In one article, she describes the different types of poetry being written 
by Black poets today, and she uses street talk to describe them, such 
as "coat-pulling," "mind-blowing," and "signifying" poems. There is a 
lot of speculation going on. Even the older poets — Robert Hay den, 
Gwendolyn Brooks, and others — are trying to write differently. There 
is a great deal of freedom. The younger poets do anything in their poems. 
They use any kind of language — any kind of punctuation — any kind 
of form. There is something ironic in it, too. By refusing to read or to 
study the older poets, oftentimes they unwittingly repeat the things that 
the older poets have already done. When you discard punctuation, for 
example, you are really going back to something very old because the 
oldest printing was done without punctuation. Words were just run to- 
gether on the line, and the reader had to supply his own separations 
and pauses. Punctuation was invented — not because people wanted to 
make rules of grammar — but to make it easier to read. Many of the in- 
novations in punctuation and division of words come from E. E. Cum- 
mings. Although some young Black poets have not read Cummings, 
they have been influenced by his unique style of writing which has 
been filtered down to them through secondary scources. Of course, they 
would be quite shocked if you told them that they were, in fact, imitat- 
ing a white poet. When poets use the slash (/), for example, they may 
think it's new and revolutionary, but, in actuality, this method is taken 
from white business reports that read, "He/she must do this" or, "This 
sum should be paid to him/her." Young Black poets adopted this method 
thinking that it was a "Black thang" when, in reality, it was a "white 
thang." 

Interviewer 

In an essay entitled "Black Poetry," you wrote: "The younger poets 
have a teacher of great talent, and while they think they are rejecting 
white standards, they are learning from [LeRoi Jones], a man versed 
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in German philosophy, conscious of literary traditions (see his preface 
to The Moderns), who uses the structure of Dante's Divine Comedy in 
his The System of Dante's Hell, and the punctuation, spelling and line 
divisions of sophisticated contemporary poets." Is this essentially what 
you are saying here? 

Randall 

Yes, that is what I'm saying. In any age of poetry, there is a certain 
ambience which influences all poets whether they are Black or white. 
The young white poets are using the same freedom as the young Black 
poets. Recently, there was a writer's conference at the University of 
Wisconsin, and there were some Black students there from Yale Uni- 
versity who were very brilliant and articulate. I said then what I am 
saying now, and one of them got so angry that he almost jumped out 
of his skin. Nevertheless, it is true that ideas filter down through sec- 
ondary sources, and one may be following a white innovator and not 
know it. We say, for example, that "He or she has an inferiority or 
superiority complex." The person using those concepts may not have 
read Alfred Adler, or even heard of his name, but he is the psychologist 
who introduced them. 




Interviewer 

You also wrote in an essay in the Black Academy Review: "I admit I 
am not well qualified to operate in a capitalistic society. I came of age 
during the Great Depression and my attitude toward business is one of 
dislike and suspicion. Writers who send me manuscripts and speak of 
'making a buck' turn me off." How did you happen to start Broadside 
Press? 

Randall 

I will begin with the name. Broadsides are poems printed on single sheets 
of paper. I started with $12.00, and that amount paid part of the printing 
costs of the first broadside. I had noticed how people would carry 
tattered clippings of their favorite poems in their billfolds, and I thought 
it would be a good idea to publish them in an attractive form as broad- 
sides. Therefore, I started publishing poems that had already been 
printed, rather than new ones. A book reviewer, however, suggested that 
it would be better and more helpful to the cause of poetry if I published 
new poems, so I began to publish original poems in broadside form and, 
subsequently, books. There are now about 20 single volumes and two 
anthologies of poetry. In addition, there are posters and, shortly, there 
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will be a series of criticism of Black poets by Black critics. Don L. Lee's 
Dynamite Voices: Black Poets of the 196(fs is the first book of criticism. 
The general editor of this series is James Emanuel. I think that we will 
expand into other kinds of books in the future, but, of course, we need 
more funds in order to do that. 

Interviewer 

What kind of satisfaction do you get out of being a publisher? 

Randall 

It's a great thrill to read one manuscript out of many and say to yourself, 
"This is good." I think that my biggest reason for publishing is not to 
make money, which I haven't done, but to find new and good poets and 
have them published. There's a feeling of discovery and pride in publish- 
ing those poets whom you think are good. 

Interviewer 

In reference to the book, Poem Counterpoem, you wrote: "The American 
public . . . buys books like cabbages, by weight, not by content, and it 
did not sell well in this format." Why is this? 

Randall 

I guess that people want more for their money and, by more, they mean 
more pages. When Gwendolyn Brooks was about to publish her first 
book, she sent the manuscript to Harper's, and they asked Richard Wright 
to look it over and he praised it highly. Nevertheless, Harper's asked 
her to add a few more poems to the book. Some publishers want a long 
book, but Broadside Press doesn't necessarily want long books. A book 
of 12 good poems is more valuable to me than a book of 100 mediocre 
poems. I like the rare little thing. 

Interviewer 

You published the anthology of poems entitled For Malcolm. What do 
you think is Malcolm's contribution to Black people? 

Randall 

Malcolm X made Black people take a hard and clear look at themselves 
and at their country and dispelled a lot of myths and illusions they had. 
It was painful to many people, but he gave Black people a true picture 
of themselves in relation to their country. 

Interviewer 

Malcolm also emphasized the international aspects of the Black Move- 
ment. Having been to Africa, what were some of your impressions? 

Randall 

Africa is a very big place. It is very hard to try to sum it up. I went to 
Ghana and made a short visit to Togo and Dahomey. I think, moreover, 
that it is very unwise for a person to talk as if he knows a country after 
visiting it for only a short time and getting only superficial impressions. 
An instant expert! There were some contradictions. One of them, for 
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example, was being part of an audience that was two-thirds Black, and 
the African speaker referred to us as "you white folks, 9 ' which may give 
you some idea of how they looked upon Black Americans or, more specifi- 
cally, how this person looked upon Black Americans. Yet, I wouldn't 
generalize and say that every African had this attitude. In the villages 
that we visited, for example, they said: "We know that you are our 
brothers who were taken away from us, and now you are coming back 
to see the land where your father lived, and we welcome you back." 

Interviewer 



In your discussion of Broadside Press, you mentioned the forthcoming 
Broadside Critics Series. How important are Black critics to Black 
literature? 

Randall 

I think that we need Black critics because our books aren't getting the 
attention that they deserve. They are not being reviewed and introduced 
to the public. Furthermore, Black critics can have more empathy with a 
work written by a Black writer due to the fact that they have had similar 
— if not the same— experiences. This is not to say that white critics 
should not or cannot criticize Black writing. For one thing, it would be 
interesting from the standpoint of seeing how a person from a different 
culture looks at our literature. I think, however, that it is very important 
that we develop our own critics. This Broadside Critics Series should be 
quite provocative. Larry Neal, for example, has consented to write about 
the poetry of Imamu Amiri Barak a (LeRoi Jones). James Emanuel will 
write about Claude McKay. I think that this series will be crucial in 
giving us a deeper understanding of our poets and, also, our critics. 

Interviewer 
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life. Since you are a teacher at the University of Detroit, what are 
your feelings concerning this? 

Randall 

I don't think that a teacher is isolated from life; on the contrary, he is in 
contact with young people who are very much alive. When I teach (which 
is on a part-time basis, since I'm a librarian), I attempt to bring to my 
students an idea of the depth of our poetry. Many of them seem to think 
that Black poetry began with Don L. Lee or Amiri Baraka. I want to 
make them conscious of its history that dates back to spirituals, work 
songs, and the blues. I also want to show them how Black writers have 
been influenced by folk poetry. Both Etheridge Knight and Larry Neal 
have their versions of "Shine," who was a stoker on the Titanic. This is 
an instance of two "literary" writers going back to the folk material and 
reworking it. I would like to make young people conscious of the origin 
of "literary" poetry. 
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Interviewer 

What do you think is the role of the Black poet in the Black Revolution? 

Randall 

I don't know whether you would call me a full-time revolutionary poet. 
I write about the struggle when I am moved to write about it. My poem, 
"Roses and Revolutions," which I consider as prophetic, was written as 
long ago as 1948. But I don't consider this my whole expression. I would 
say, "Nothing human is alien to me," quoting the Roman African writer, 
Terence. I write about the whole gamut of human experience which 
includes liberation. I don't believe, however, that the poet is program- 
matic. He may be programmatic in his outside life, but, in poetry, you 
cdnnot lay down a blueprint or a program for revolution. This is some- 
thing which requires careful planning, organization, discipline, and hard, 
humdrum, routine work. I don't think that poetry should bore people by 
preaching to them. Being a preacher's son, I've heard too many sermons. 
I write poetry in order to move people — to give them the emotions and 
the ideas which could perhaps lead to a better life. I also believe that 
poetry is something which gives pleasure — something which people 
enjoy. 



A. X. Nicholas, the interviewer of "A Conversation with Dudley Ran- 
dall," was born in Mobile, Ala., and graduated from Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. Presently employed by Detroit's Community Learning Center, he 
has published poems in Black World and edited The Poetry of Soul. 
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i was moving in & 
around shadows, offering 
myself as a permeated 
sacrifice to the greedy 
God of snorts & mainlines. 



oman 



When this for real 
sister/ woman moved in 
on my scene, restored 
the lights to my dull eyes 

She dusted the expensive 
white power from my 
Blackness, offered her 
loins, her life 
to me & my unborn sons. 

Yet i am not ashamed 
that she saw me so 
degraded, cause now 
we have made pride ours 
by focusing on real acts 
of tenderness and for 
giveness 

Now our struggle is not 
with the universe. But, 
as a part of it. 

— Robert E. Price 
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BY SELWYN R. CUDJOE 



"The ultimate purpose of Neo- African literature must be 
to show correspondences and relationships in the writings 
of Africans the world over . . . and its unique contribution 

to world literature" 



T THE present time 

A many efforts are being 
made to redefine and 
establish standards of 
critical judgment for 
African and Neo- African works. 
This is at once a most exciting and 
demanding area of study and a task 
which young African scholars have 
begun to pursue with all the re- 
sources at our command. As 
limited as these resources are, I 
have begun to participate in this 
excruciating and beautiful experi- 
ence. 

Joseph Okpaku puts the con- 



ceptual nucleus of this problem 
very succinctly in his first volume 
of New African Literature and the 
Arts I. He says that, "The African 
should be racist without explana- 
tion or apology if she so pleased — 
and that in spite of her Western 
liberal 'mentors,' she could be a 
whore if that was her 'pagan' incli- 
nation, and the charming little mis- 
sionaries could pick up their rosa- 
ries and bank accounts and leave 
if they did not like the idea." 1 

1 Okpaku, Joseph — New African Lit- 
erature and the Arts I, Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, New York, 1966, p. 
xiii. 
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He went on further to proclaim 
that in the development of new 
criterion for our work that "per- 
haps the significant literary impli- 
cation was the fact that for the 
first time since colonial days the 
African was saying rather flatly 
that Western opinion per se was 
irrelevant with respect to the defi- 
nition of the goals and criteria of 
judgment of African life — artistic, 
political, or social. Realizing that 
the immediate panic response of 
the Western man, who had, and 
more or less still has, exclusive con- 
trol of all the expressive outlets by 
being the only publisher and critic 
of African literature, would be to 
prevent the ideas of the rebel gen- 
eration from getting an audience, 
the rebels assumed full responsi- 
bility for the dissemination and 
criticism of its own output." 2 

At the present time, "the Euro- 
american standards by which so 
many neo- Africans are judged are 
no longer valid for the neo-African 
author," for as Samuel Allen has 
pointed out in his essay "Tenden- 
cies in African Poetry," "it is ap- 
parent that the modern African, 
however, writes more and more for 
the African, or for himself, and 
less for an European public which 
would by its critical direction influ- 
ence and blunt the instrument of 
reconniassance which his poems 
are." 3 



s Ibid, p. xiii. 

3 Drachler, Jacob, Sel. and Ed. — 
African Heritage, Collier Books, 1964, 
Collier McMillan, London, 1964, p. 191. 
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Increasingly, however, it has be- 
come quite evident, that like Eze- 
kiel Mphalele, the neo-African au- 
thor is moving from the phase of 
"otherness," where "I wanted to 
justify myself to the white man," to 
the point where "it was to myself 
and to my kind I needed to justify 
myself." 4 Because the neo-African 
author is now writing for his kind 
and because he is trying to inter- 
pret and understand his experi- 
ences within a frame of reference 
that he better comprehends, it be- 
comes more necessary to decide 
what new criteria must be used in 
criticizing the work of Black au- 
thors or, better still, "neo-African" 
authors. 

Basis for Criticism 
It is important to begin with a 
new conceptual foundation. In tra- 
ditional African philosophy the 
"nommo," or word, is a very im- 
portant element in the life of the 
people. According to Janheinz 
Jahn, "In the creation myth of the 
Dogon, Amma, the only god, cre- 
ated the earth as a woman, and 
then married her. His seed, Nom- 
mo, is water and fire and blood 
and word. Nommo is the physical 
and spiritual life." 5 The word, 
therefore, on which all literature 
depends, in fact looms as the most 
important element in African cul- 
ture. Melville J. Herskovits in his 
book, The Myth of the Negro Past, 



4 ibid, p. 124. 

5 Jahn, Janheinz, Neo-African Litera- 
ture—A History of Black Writings, New 
York, Grove Press, Inc., p. 22. 
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talks about the "Esusu" of Africa 
and reflects on the importance of 
the word, which in West Indies has 
been abbreviated to be called plain- 
ly a "susu" ... In a "susu," a num- 
ber of people elect to save their 
money together; one person col- 
lects the money and distributes the 
money accordingly on a weekly or 
monthly basis. That is to say, that 
if 20 persons decided to save a 
dollar for 20 weeks: One week 
"A" would get $20. Another week 
"B" would get his $20, and so on 
. . . Each payment is called a 
"hand." The important thing here 
is that a man's word was so im- 
portant and binding that one didn't 
need a written contract to bind him 
to a financial agreement. Today, in 
modern Ghana, the same "susu" 
takes place but we now have con- 
tracts to bind us to whatever "susu" 
we take part in ... In other 
words, the power of the word has 
lost some of its effectiveness . . . 

More importantly, a name in 
Africa is not merely a word or a 
name. My name is "Kojo." It has 
been anglicized to spell "Cudjoe." 
It is primarily a name of the Ewe 
in Southwest and Central Ghana 
(that is a language of Ghana) . . . 
In Southwest and Central Ghana, 
the same name is spelled "Kwa- 
dwo" in Akan, but "Kojo," or 
"Kwadwo," is not merely a name 
or word. It means that I am Mon- 
day's child and all in my tribe 
immediately know this. There are 
other names that might mean 
"good cheer," and what have you, 



but again, please recognize the im- 
portance of a name . . . 

Another instance of the impor- 
tance of the word is to be found in 
the planting season. Dances are 
performed and man, "muntu," 
through the power of the "nom- 
mo," gives life to the seeds, and 
consequently a plant comes forth. 
Again, within this concept, man 
has the "word" and the word is a 
life-giving force . . . No wonder a 
baby doesn't become until it is 
named, eight days after birth. The 
word, therefore, looms greater in 
the African philosophic thought 
. . . hence, in African literature, 
the "word" is of more importance 
than it would be in an European 
context. 

A neo-African author is, there- 
fore, less verbose, since he has 
other auxiliaries to carry forward 
the meaning of his work. One 
would, therefore, find that the ba- 
sis of neo-African literature will be 
founded in fables, story telling and 
riddles, and proverbs, and as in 
any other literature the author 
would draw on the festivities and 
the rituals for his material and re- 
flect the total philosophic experi- 
ence of his people in his works. In 
the case of the novel, which is of 
recent origin (the African novel 
is only about 100 years old), the 
neo-African author will mostly be 
concerned with "the culture con- 
flict as a literary trend" and "the 
racial conflict (which) is a major 
trend in its own right." 6 This kind 



Makward, Dr. Edris, "African Writ- 
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of protest literature generally 
speaks of the ultimate liberation of 
the African and the contemporary 
problems of the newly independent 
peoples of Africa. 

Drawing on Jahn, it might be 
worthwhile to utilize his four cat- 
egories of African philosophy: 
I Muntu — "human being" 

(plural: Bantu); 
II Kintu— "thing" (plural: 
Bintu); 

III Hantu — "place and time"; 

IV Kuntu— "modality." 7 
Because of the power of the 

"word," and authority and control 
that the "muntu" has over the 
"word," he is able to control all 
life forces through the use of the 
"word" (nommo). This funda- 
mental relationship is the basis of 
his (the neo-African) literature. 

One of the foundations upon 
which traditional African literature 
is based is the fables. While Aesop 
fables are universally known, there 
are two related facts which are not 
so generally well known: one is 
that Aesop was in fact Black; and 
two, the historical importance of 
the fables vis-a-vis the development 
of Black literature. A rather inter- 
esting story is recounted by Charles 
Seifert: 

"Xanthus: 'Of what place were 
you a native?' 

"Aesop: 'I am a Negro.' 

crs Share Basic Themes and Concerns," 
in African Report, March 1971, Vol. 
16, N. 3, p. 28. 

7 Jahn, Janheinz, Muntu, The New 
African Culture. Translated by Marjorie 
Greene, Grove Press, Inc. New York, 
1961, p. 105. 



"Xanthus: 'I did not ask you 
that, but what place were you 
born?' 

"Aesop: 'My mother never in- 
formed me whether above or be- 
low.' " 8 

It has been well established by 
various authorities that "Hamitic- 
Ethiopi an or Black people were the 
first among the great human family 
to reach a civilized state." 9 It is 
also important to observe that, as 
other facets of African culture, the 
fables passed from Ethiopia and 
Egypt to the two other distributing 
centers of the then known world — 
India, Arabia — and wound up in 
Greece. This is one reason why 
Aesop has been claimed as a white 
man and the fables have been 
claimed as a contribution of the 
white world to literature. In fact, 
within the realm of literature the 
same thing occurs in the whole era 
of the romances of chivalry. Most 
scholars readily ascribe these ro- 
mances to European literature but 
it has been well documented to the 
contrary, that "without a knowl- 
edge of Arabian chivalry that of 
the European would be imperfecdy 
comprehended. For the former is 
the root from which the chivalrous 
spirit of the Middle Ages in Europe 
grew up into a wide spreading tree 
. . . the very spirit and the sub- 
stance of chivalry and its romantic 
stories migrated with the Arabians 
from the East through Spain to Eu- 



8 Seifert, Dr. Charles C, Aesop, His- 
torical Library, New York, N.Y. 

9 Ibid. 
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rope." 10 Another account says that 
"it is far from improbable that the 
famous Arabian Romance of An- 
tara furnished the model for the 
earliest of the regular romances of 
chivalry which were current in Eu- 
rope during the Middle Ages." 11 
What is important here is that the 
same trend continues in our litera- 
ture, where a work begins by being 
Black and winds up as being white. 
Aesop fables, which are at first 
Black, begin in Africa and then 
reach Greece and invariably come 
down to us as the contribution of 
the white world or white civiliza- 
tion. In this case, it is assumed to 
have come from the Greeks. The 
romances of chivalry begin again 
by being Black and African and 
wind up in Europe and eventually 
come down to us as being white — 
in this case, the product of a Euro- 
pean civilization, England. 

Nevertheless, the importance of 
Aesop fables lies in the fact that 
"they represent not the invention 
of one man, but an entire race 
— the Hamitic-Ethiopian race." 12 
This seems to be supported by the 
Rev. Dr. R. F. Grau, Professor of 
Theology at Moningsbery, Ger- 
many, who writes: 

A particular class of fables 
is peculiar not to the Egyp- 
tians only but to the Hamitic 
nations in general. These are 
the tales in which animals ap- 
pear as speaking and acting. 
It is well known that the 



10 Jahn, p. 29. 
u Ibid, p. 30. 
13 Seifert. 



Greeks traced these back to 
Aesop. Now the name "Ae- 
sop" is probably nothing else 
than the national name 
"Aethiop" which corresponds 
with the word "Cush," used in 
the Old Testament changed 
into a proper. The name Cush 
comprised of the Hamitic 
tribes dwelling in the south of 
Egypt and scattered through- 
out the south of Arabia as far 
as India. Such is the meaning 
of the Fables of Aesop. 13 
The importance of this discovery 
is that in traditional African liter- 
ature the fable emerges as one of 
the most important literary forms. 

Perhaps the history of Aesop 
might account for this difficulty 
and some of the controversy that 
has arisen over the origins of 
Aesop. 

Aesop is little more than the 
shadow of a name. He was a 
slave from the island of Samos 
who flourished according to 
Herodotus about the middle 
of the sixth century before 
Christ; and his name is associ- 
ated with the special use of 
the fable for political pur- 
poses at a time when the reign 
of the tyrants in Greece made 
unveiled speech dangerous. 
About 250 years after Aesop's 
time Demetrius of Phaleron 
collected a large number of 
fables and called them by 
Aesop's name and a version 
of these was turned into Latin 

18 Ibid. " ~~ 
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verse by one Phaedrus in the 
time of Augustus. This Phae- 
drus is the main source of the 
modern "Aesop" but no one 
can point to any one fable ex- 
isting today as certainly the 
invention of the Samian slave. 
In India as well as in Greece, 
the fable was common from 
very early times; and near the 
beginning of our era a Bud- 
dhist collection that had come 
West by Alexandria was com- 
bined with that of Demetrius 
and later turned into Greek 
verse by Valerius Fabrius. A 
Greek prose version of Fa- 
brius was accepted for centu- 
ries as the original Aesop. 14 
Yet, regardless of what the con- 
troversy might be, it is important 
to understand that the fables are 
not only the contribution of the 
Black people but one of the princi- 
pal foundations on which neo- 
African literature is built. 

What is a fable? Harvard Clas- 
sics tells us of the Aesop fables . . . 
In these allegorical tales the 
form of old animalistic story 
is used without any belief in 
the identity of the personali- 
ties of men and animals but 
with a conscious double mean- 
ing and for the purpose of 
teaching a lesson. The fable 
is a product not of the folk but 
of the learned; and though at 
times it has been handed down 



"The Harvard Classics, Ed., Charles 
W. Eliot, LLD, P. F. Collier & Sons Col, 
New York, 1909, p. 2. 
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by word of mouth it is really 
a literary form. 16 
Here is one fable: 

THE DOG AND THE 
SHADOW 
It happened that a Dog had 
got a piece of meat and was 
carrying it home in his mouth 
to eat it in peace. Now on his 
way home he had to cross a 
plank lying across a running 
brook. As he crossed, he 
looked down and saw his own 
shadow reflected in the water 
beneath. Thinking it was an- 
other dog with another piece 
of meat, he made up his mind 
to have that also. So he made 
a snap at the shadow in the 
water, but as he opened his 
mouth the piece of meat fell 
out, dropped into the water 
and was never seen more. 
"Beware lest you lose the sub- 
stance by grasping at the 
shadow." (Moral) 16 
Nevertheless, one of the main 
characteristics of the fables is sim- 
plicity and this characteristic is 
still retained in neo-African liter- 
ature. 



Another bedrock of neo-African 
literature is the proverbs. As an 
integral part of the oral literature 
of the African people, the proverbs 

16 Ibid, p. 2. _ ~ 

16 Drachler, p. 45. 
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have been retained with striking 
frequency in the works of neo- 
African authors. 

While many people can boast of 
proverbs as an early forerunner of 
their literature, an understanding 
of the proverbs is a more decisive 
factor in the works of the neo-Afri- 
can author, for they are used with 
much more frequency. For exam- 
ple, an original proverb from Li- 
beria reads: 

"When it rains, the roof al- 
ways drips the same way." 
This is a comment on the im- 
mutability of certain laws. 
Whenever there is rain, the 
roof will drip, and always drip 
downwards, no matter how the 
roof is placed or from what 
direction the rain is hitting it. 
The proverb also has implica- 
tions like our "As ye sow, so 
shall ye reap." The following 
illustration was given: "We 
and the people of Fishtown 
agreed that we would not fight 
any more. In making this 
agreement like this we called 
upon God. If one of the parties 
breaks an agreement like this, 
he is bound to lose. The Fish- 
town people broke the agree- 
ment and so we won the 
war." 17 

On examining many contempo- 
rary neo-African works, one sees 
numerous examples of the proverb. 
The work of George Lamming, In 
the Castle of My Skin, provides 
many ready examples. George 

"Ibid, p. 45. 



Lamming is a neo-African author 
from Barbados, West Indies. Al- 
though George Lamming has been 
away from the source, Mother Af- 
rica, for a long time, and even 
though he was not born in Mother 
Africa, as a neo-African author he 
continues in the same vein. 

The remarkable thing about 
Lamming is the frequency with 
which he utilizes the proverb in his 
work. Within the first 17 pages of 
the book there are about four dis- 
tinct proverbs. On page five he 
begins . . . 

I had had tea and a bun in 
the backhouse, and the prom- 
ise of a cake with nine can- 
dles. But the candles had been 
blown out before the cake ar- 
rived, and the showers bless- 
ing the day had presumably 
dissolved the promise like the 
noon. I wore a long face and 
a murderous scowl. 
"But you can't ask me to 
make bread out of stone," my 
mother said. 

On recollection I admitted 
there wasn't even stone. The 
neighbor had put her head 
through the window to speak 
with my mother. It was then 
noon. 18 
The proverb obviously is, 
"But you can't ask me to 
make bread out of stone," my 
mother said." 19 

As I look back on my childhood 



u_a Lamming, George, In the Castle 
of My Skin, Collier Books, New York, 
p. 5. 
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I could remember this proverb, as 
my mother's most incessant refrain 
. . . things would be tough, we 
would need shoes, we would need 
more food but for a poor woman 
„ with my father not working from 
the time I was 18 months old 
to his death, 1 1 years later, times 
were hard. But children not being 
especially aware of this would 
make their demands for more any- 
how and this would always be the 
refrain . . . 

"But you can't ask me to 
make bread out of stone," my 
mother said. 20 

And almost instantly we'd get 
the message, concise and clear. 
Mama just didn't have it. 
But Lamming continues, 
"It ain't nothin' to laugh 
at," Bob's mother protested. 
"The children bring too much 
botheration to parents nowa- 
days. Look what the other 
one make me do this morning, 
but let him hide. Night run till 
day catch him." 21 
Again the interpretation of this 
proverb is quite obvious. Bob could 
hide as long as he wanted but, like 
the day, it must give way too 
("Night run till day catch it" ) ; when 
he comes home, he would finally 
be caught, not by the night but by 
his mother. Lamming continues 
with many other such examples. 

In the case of Ayi Kwei Armah's 
The Beauty ful Ones Are Not Yet 
Born, the author is much more 
obvious. He distinctly recalls the 
proverb to make his meaning more 
communicable and, in certain re- 



gards, to make the reader more 
painfully aware of the truth of the 
proverb. When he talks about the 
corruption of the elders, supposed- 
ly on the behalf of their "little 
children," he comments: 

Was there not some prov- 
erb that said the green fruit 
was healthy only for its brief 
self? That the only new life 
there ever is comes from seeds 
feeding on their own rotten 
fruit? What then, was the fruit 
that refused to lose its acid 
and its greenness? What mon- 
strous fruit was it that could 
find the end of its life in the 
struggle against sweetness and 
corruption? 22 

Quite clearly, Armah is utiliz- 
ing the proverb here with very 
great ingenuity. At once he is mak- 
ing the analogy of corruption with 
what might normally be a very 
harmless little proverb. 
Again, Armah comments: 
"You used to repeat a cer- 
tain proverb," said Koomson. 
"When the bull grazes, the 
egret also eats. Do you re- 
member?" 23 

The implications of this proverb 
are very clear. The proverbs, then, 
like the fables, the tales and the 
stories play a great deal in the 
foundation of the Neo-African 
literature. 

In viewing the Neo-African 
works, many remnants of these 



-Armah, Ayi Kwei, The Beauty ful 
Ones Are Not Yet Born, McMillan Co. 
Collier Books, New York, p. 144. 

23 Ibid, p. 172. 
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older forms persist, and in a more 
conscious way than similar Euro- 
pean forms persist in Euro-Ameri- 
can literature. Aided and abetted 
by the relatively late excursion into 
written literature, one sees these 
forms occurring with a greater pro- 
fusion and regularity than similar 
forms in other literatures. 

As a consequence, therefore, the 
emphasis in the work of Neo- Afri- 
can authors is different, their ar- 
tistic vehicle is shaped differendy, 
and competent critics would have 
to be more cognizant of these facts. 
CHANGING CONCEPTS 
Ah to die in childhood, that 
the poem may die, the syn- 
tax fall apart, all ines- 
sential words be swallowed 
up. 

The weight of the rhythm suf- 
fices, no need for words of 
mortar to build the City of 
tomorrow on rock. 24 



Perhaps the most important 
manifestation of neo- African liter- 
ature is the utilization of rhythm in 
both the novels and the poems. 
This is a carry-over from tradi- 
tional African literature. To under- 
stand this, one must understand 
the tonal nature of the African 
language which allows for this 
rhythm. 

84 Cartey, Wilfred, Whispers From A 
Continent, Vintage Books, New York, 
1969. 



Originally the means of commu- 
nication in Africa was the drum. 
Obviously, there was a well-defined 
text embodied in the drumming, 
for, in order for one drummer to 
understand and transcribe a mes- 
rom the sources from which 
it was sent originally, he had to 
decode it by means of a well- 
defined text. By analogy, two Eng- 
lishmen speaking could only con- 
verse because they have a well 
defined alphabet from which words 
could be formed, and words from 
which sentences could be formed, 
etc. 

Because drums were used as a 
means of communication, the tone 
of the drums was important in the 
conveying of messages. Hence, in 
many African languages that are 
spoken today the tone of the words 
plays a very important part and 
carries totally different meanings. 
One may, therefore, find that in 
Ga, a language spoken in Accra, 
the capital of Ghana, one word 
spoken in a low tone may mean 
something very different when spo- 
ken in a high tone: Here are some 
examples from the Ga language. 
(Accra) Ga 

High Low 
la' (Blood) la (fire) 
Wu (tomorrow) Wu (we) 
ba (come) ba (came) 
Ku (pick up) Ku (to climb) 
bo (to listen to) bo (you-s) 
Kp (to shine) Kp (to sew) 
tu (brimful) tu (bottle) 

There is no exact counterpart of 
this in the English language. Words 
are used contextually. When, 
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therefore, one is in doubt as to the 
precise meaning of a word, such 
as "minute," it must be used in a 
specified context to be understood. 
For example: 

It is a minute to one : . . des- 
ignates the time. 

It is a minute piece of cake . . . 
designates quantity "small." 

This tonal aspect of the African 
language, which gives to neo-Afri- 
can literature one of its specific 
characteristics, becomes indispens- 
able in understanding the works of 
neo-African authors. Tone, as any- 
one is aware, is also indispensable 
in the creating of rhythms. Hence, 
this tonal aspect of the language 
gives to the works of the neo-Afri- 
can artist a basic sense of rhythm 
that permeates his work and gives 
to it one of its distinctive char- 
acteristics. 

Perhaps two distinctive ex- 
amples would suffice. Langston 
Hughes and Ayi Kwei Armah lived 
on two continents apart. One in 
America, the other in Africa. Yet, 
in the works of the two, sheer 
rhythm carries the work along 
without any regard to grammatical 
structure. ... In the novel, The 
Beauty ful Ones Are Not Yet Born, 
Armah manages to write a para- 
graph of 75 lines. Some of the sen- 
tences are not sentences at all but 
merely phrases. In the paragraph 
(which space does not allow me to 
quote), on close examination one 
sees the putting together of phrases 
and the curious inversion of lan- 
guage which depends exclusively 
on the rhythm to carry the action 
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and the meaning forward. It's like 
a catchy tune. . . . Immersed in 
the rhythm one forgets the words, 
and couldn't care less for its mean- 
ing and well-structured grammar. 
The rhythm is sufficient to convey 
the meaning. In the works of Lang- 
ston Hughes, this basic sense of 
rhythm also emerges. ... It may 
be poetic ragtime or poetic blues, 
but it is rhythmic. Take the poem 
"Bound No'th Blues" ... 
Goin' down the road* Lawd, 
Goin' down the road, 
Down the road, Lawd, 
Way, way down the road, 
Got to find somebody 
To help me carry this load. 

Road's in front o' me 
Nothin' to do but walk 
Road's in front o' me 
Walk . . . and walk ... an' walk. 
I'd like to meet a good friend 
To come along an' talk. 

Hates to be lonely 
Lawd, I hates to be sad. 
Says I hates to be lonely, 
Hates to be lonely an' sad, 
But ever' friend you finds seems 
Like they try to do you bad. 

Road, road, road, O! 
Road, road . . . road . . . road, 
road! 

Road, road, road, O! 
On the no'thern road. 
There Mississippi towns ain't 
Fit fer a hoppin' toad. 25 

'"Bontemps, Ama (Editor), Ameri- 
can Negro Poetry, Hill and Wang, New 
York, 1963, p. 28. 
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This could be sung polyrhythmi- 
caUy and sound just as beautiful. 
Though the literary training of 
Hughes and Armah have been a 
thousand miles apart, the end 
product is the same. . . . The in- 
terrelatedness of all facets of arts 
in the African culture might just be 
another reason for the ease with 
which sculptured sounds become 
poetic music in the neo-African 
literature. 

From my faulty memory, here 
are the lines of a West Indian poem 
that embodies the same basic 
rhythm: 

Beat dem drums boys 

Beat dem drums 

Fast and loud and sweet 

I go gi' we consolation 

I go caus' we sufferation 

Down Federick Street 

Down Federick Street 

And beat dem drums boys 
Beat dem drums 
Till the Jour Ouvert Monday 
comes. 

Given tone, rhythm follows; 
given rhythm, music follows. Mu- 
sic, therefore, is the logical culmi- 
nation of the literature. Prose that 
sings, literature that is melodic is 
the ultimate in neo-African litera- 
ture. . . . Perhaps the best exam- 
ple of this would be the work, 
Cane, by Jean Toomer. Arna Bon- 
temps, in his introduction to the 
book, calls it "Poetry and prose 
. . . whipped together in a kind of 
frappe" . . . Toomer speaks about: 
An while he was agazin at 
the heavens, heart filled up 



with the Lord, some little 
white-ant biddies came an 
tied his feet to chains. They 
led him t th coast, they led 
him t th sea, they led him 
across th ocean and they 
didn't set him free. The old 
coast didn't miss him, an th 
new coast wasn't free he left 
the old coast brothers, t give 
birth t you an me. O Lord, 
great God Almighty, t give 
birth t you and me. 26 
Not only is this poetic, it is also 
musical, there is a beat that as- 
saults one's ear mellifluously, and 
this continues throughout this spe- 
cial work. The book marks a high 
point in neo-African literature if 
only because of its conception in 
form and its wondrously poetic 
music. 

But Toomer isn't only musical 
— like Armah, he utilizes the short 
words and phrases to carry his 
story along; for example, the au- 
thor comments: 

Barlo's image gives her a 
slightly stale thrill. She spices 
it by telling herself his glories. 
Black. Magnetically so. Best 
cotton picker in the country, 
in the state, in the whole 
world, fo the matter. 27 
In the end, the very book be- 
comes music, and this represents 
the zenith of the experience in neo- 
African literature. Yet the criticism 
for the most part of Toomer is 
horrendous. No one took the 



" Toomer, Jean, Cane, Harper and 
Row, New York, 1969, p. 38. 
w Ibid, p. 42. 
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trouble to understand the peculiar 
problems of criticism associated 
with the neo- African writer. 

In light of these basic categories 
of African philosophical thought 
as outlined previously in this es- 
say, it is necessary to view neo- 
African works in a different light. 
One might be able to see new cor- 
respondences which might suggest 
a different interpretation. It is pos- 
sible for a neo-African author to 
begin with a thing, "Kintu," that is 
despicable and worthless . . . and 
as "muntu," having the power over 
the word that gives "efficacy to 
everything," the neo-African au- 
thor would transform the object 
into a thing worthy to be presented 
to God. ... In the following ex- 
amples, we would view the power 
of the Muntu over the word and 
his capacity to transform the Nom- 
mo into anything he so desires. 

In the poem, "Brass Spittoons," 
Langston Hughes begins with the 
filth and squalor of a hotel spit- 
toon, 

The steam in hotel kitchens, 
And the smoke in hotel lobbies, 
And the slime in hotel spittoons : 28 
The very image of a spittoon is 
at once a despicable and filthy ob- 
ject; yet, through the power of the 
word, Nommo, Muntu transforms 
it into a thing that is wondrous for 
the word; consequently, Hughes 
ends up with, 

A bright bowl of brass is 
beautiful to the Lord 



28-81 Hughes, Langston, Not Without 
Laughter, Collier Books, New York, 
1970. pp. 70-73. 



Bright polished brass like 
the cymbals 

Of King David's dances, 

Like the wine cups of Solomon. 

Hey Boy! , 

A clean spittoon on the altar of 
the Lord 

A clean bright spittoon all newly 
polished 

At least I can offer that. 
Com'mere, boy! 29 
This is the power of "word." 

Quite clearly, Muntu no longer 
has control over Nommo. Instead, 
he has given up his real authority 
over life for the eerie sounds of 
the "Sirens," something artificial. 
Muntu is no longer at one with 
self. Hence, he must return to the 
most ancient times via Nommo and 
recover the unity, where there is 
"the reconciliation of the Lion and 
Bull and the Tree, Thought linked 
to act, ear to heart, sign to sense." 30 

These are the possibilities that 
neo-African literature tries to 
achieve. These are the correspon- 
dences that the neo-African author 
tries to make, and the critic must 
be on the look out for them. 

But even more fundamental or 
basic is the ability of the neo- 
African poet to become one with 
nature. It is the peculiar capacity 
of Muntu to transcend Hantu (that 
is, space and time) — and through 
the word (literature), Muntu is 
able to immerse himself in time 
and space and become a total part 
of nature itself. 

I've known rivers 

I've known rivers ancient as the 
world and older than the flow 
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of human blood in human 
veins 

My soul has grown deep like the 
rivers. 

I bathed in the Euphrates when 

dawns were young. 
I built my hut near the Congo 

and it lulled me to sleep. 

I looked upon the Nile and 
raised the pyramids above it. 

I heard the singing of the Mis- 
sissippi when Abe Lincoln 
went down to New Orleans, 
and I've seen its muddy bos- 
om all golden in the sunset. 

I've known rivers: 
Ancient, dusky rivers. 

My soul has grown deep like the 
rivers. 31 

It's almost impossible for Hughes 
physically to have "bathed in the 
Euphrates when the dawns were 
young," but as "Muntu" he is ca- 
pable of transcending time and 
space via the "word" and become 
a part of nature, even participating 
in its inception. Such is the impor- 
tance of the "word". . . . Not only 
is Hughes able to do this but Leo- 
pold Senghor in his poem, "New 
York," utilizes the same concept 
to make his point. Having con- 
trasted "your blue metallic eyes, 



your frosted smile" (of Manhat- 
tan) with the "Stately colours and 
flamboyant smells" of Harlem, he 
urges New York, 

Now return the most ancient 
times, the unity recovered, the 
reconciliation of the Lion the 
bull and tree 
Thought linked to act, ear to 

heart, sign to sense. 
There are your rivers murmur- 
ing with scented crocodiles 
and mirage-eye monkees. And 
no need to invent the sirens. 32 
Quite obviously the people of 
Manhattan have lost their sense of 
being, must return to their true 
selves, and become one with na- 
ture and reconcile that total har- 
mony with nature that gives mean- 
ing to their lives. . . . Therein lies 
their salvation. 

Neo-African literature is, there- 
fore, like a wide-spreading tree. 
. . . It's new and exciting. The ul- 
timate purpose of Neo-African lit- 
erature must be to show correspon- 
dences and relationships in the 
writings of Africans the world over 
(in the West Indies, in America, 
in Africa) and its unique contribu- 
tion to world literature. 

83 Beier, Ulli and Moore, Gerald 
(Eds.), Modern Poetry from Africa, 
Penguin Books, New, Enlarged and Re- 
vised Edition, Baltimore, Maryland, 
1963, p. 58. 



"Criticism and the Neo-African Writer" is an extract from a book in 
preparation by the author, Selwyn R. Cudjoe. An instructor of Black 
Studies at Fordham University at Lincoln Center, Mr. Cudjoe has con- 
tributed to such publications as Liberator Magazine, Amsterdam News, 
Manhattan Tribune, and Trinidad Guardian. 
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The art scene: The Studio Museum 
in Harlem scheduled the following 
shows for the coming weeks: Selec- 
tions from the collection of photo- 
graphs by James Vanderzee which 
span a 60-year period around Har- 
lem. The show is presented in co- 
operation with the James Vanderzee 
Institute in New York. Until No- 
vember 14. AFRICOBRA II, a new 
exhibition by artists of AFRICO- 
BRA who previously were presented 
at Studio Museum. The show will 
include paintings, prints, weaving, 
pottery and fashions emphasizing 
"functionality." AFRICOBRA 
(African Commune of Bad Relevant 
Artists) was formed in Chicago in 
the late Sixties as an outgrowth of 
the OB AC (Organization of Black 
American Culture) Artists' Work- 
shop. Members include Jeff Donald- 
son, Wadsworth A. Jarrell, Barbara 
J. Jones, Carolyn Lawrence, Napo- 
leon Henderson, Gerald Williams, 
Nelson Stevens and Jae Jarrell . . . 
Jon Lockard's "Black Messiah" ap- 
pears on the cover of the July /Au- 
gust special issue of Spectrum, 



which deals with Christian Educa- 
tion. Spectrum is an "international 
Journal of religious education" . . . 
"Our Elders — Crite and Dames" was 
the name of the show mounted at 
the Museum of the National Center 
of Afro-American Artists in Dor- 
chester, Mass. Crite and Dames, of 
course, are the names of the "el- 
ders," and the works in the show 
cover a period from the Thirties to 
the present. Allan R. Crite and 
Chester A. Dames still live in the 
Boston area . . . For the second time 
in recent years, the State Depart- 
ment denied an entry visa to Eliza- 
beth Catlett Mora, the American- 
born sculptress who now lives in 
Mexico City. The Studio Museum in 
Harlem staged an exhibition of the 
artist's work and succeeded in 
bringing her to New York for the 
show's opening on September 26 . . . 
An unusually large number of South 
Siders bought pieces from the col- 
lection of sculptor Frank Hayden 
which was on exhibit at Chicago's 
South Side Community Art Center 
during late summer. Mr. Hayden's 



Note on A Contributor 

The author of the lead article this month, "Frantz Fanon: His 'Under- 
standing,' " submitted the article iD October 1969 following the appear- 
ance of another article on Frantz Fanon in these pages by the novelist 
Ayi Kwei Armah ("Fanon: The Awakener," October 1969). The long 
delay in publishing the article was caused by an unfortunate confusion 
relative to the identity of the author. Hussein M. Adam, it develops, 
is acting chairman of the department of African and Afro-American 
Studies at Brandeis University, Waltham, Mass. A native of Tanzania, 
he is a citizen of the Somali Democratic Republic, a graduate of Prince- 
ton University in this country and of the University of East Africa at 
Makerere, Uganda (M.A.). He presently is a Ph.D. candidate in Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. His doctoral dissertation: "The Political 
and Social Thought of Frantz Fanon." 
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"King," purchased by a Black Chi- 
cago advertising company, is fea- 
tured on the cover of Black World 
(November) . . . The Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company in Chicago (Ebony, 
Jet, Black Stars and Black World) 
is buying works by top Black artists 
for the new, 11 -story building the 
firm occupied in November. Artists 
wishing to submit works for con- 
sideration for purchasing should send 
color slides of their work, along with 
a description of the size of the work 
and the media, to Art Director Her- 
bert Temple. A suggested price for 
each work also should be included. 
All slides will be returned to the 
artist, whether or not arrangements 
are made for sales. December 15 is 
the deadline date for accepting sub- 
missions . . . Eugenia Dunn, the 
painter, died at her home in Ar- 
kansas in late September . . . Lucille 
Roberts showed her "new" Africa- 
inspired work in an exhibit in 
Washington in October . . . Jihad 
Productions (Box 663, Newark, N.J. 
07101) sponsors "A Photographic 
Exhibition/In Our Terribleness," 



featuring photos by Fundi from the 
book, In Our Terribleness, by Fundi 
and Imamu Amiri Baraka. The ex- 
hibit is made available to museums, 
universities, schools, churches, gal- 
leries and other institutions. The ap- 
proximate shipping weight of the 
framed 43 photos in the exhibit is 
500 pounds. Cost for a four-week 
exhibition is $125.00, plus shipping 
charges. For further information, 
write to Jihad Exhibits at the above 
address . . . "Design and Color in 
Islamic Art" is the title of a travel- 
ing Smithsonian Institution exhibit 
on view at Cheyney State College 
throughout December. Earlier shows 
at Cheyney during the fall semester 
were a one-man show of the paint- 
ings and sculptures of Frederick F. 
Kersey, associate professor of art; 
and the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibit of Tassili (Sahara) 
Rock Paintings . . . The Tougaloo 
Art Gallery of Tougaloo College 
(Mississippi) was the lone Black in- 
stitution among the 16 museums 
awarded a total of $160,000 by the 
National Endowment for the Arts. 



Publications: Free Lance, the Cleve- 
land magazine of poetry and prose, 
published an Index for volumes one 
through 13 of the 21 -year-old pub- 
lication. The index was compiled by 
Caspar L. Jordan, co-editor (with 
Russell Atkins). Subscriptions to Free 
Lance are $5.00 annually (6005 
Grand Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 44104) 
. . . Two volumes of verse by Rus- 
sell Atkins are available from Free 
Lance Press. They are The Nail and 
Maleficium, available for $2.00 each 
. . . Black Creation, the quarterly 
literary journal published at New 
York University, offers an exclusive 
interview with J. E. Franklin, the 



young author of the Off-Broadway 
hit, Black Girl, in its autumn issue. 
There also are poems by Nikki Gio- 
vanni, as well as works by other 
young writers and artists. Black 
Creation is available through sub- 
scriptions for $4.00 (10 Washington 
Place, 5th Floor, New York, N. Y. 
10003). Jim Walker is managing 
editor . . . To Be Black Is To Be 
Equal To God is the name of a col- 
lection of poems by Asaman B. W. 
Byron. The booklet sells for $1.50 
(310 E. Sixth Street, New York, 
N. Y. 10003) . . . Black Protest Po- 
etry, A Mental Revolution, by 
Omari Kenyatta Tarajia, is a pub- 



(Continued on page 77) 
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Black Love Black Hope 

Thank god (or Allah) for poets like Doc Long, cause he's got no 
answers. After so many people posing as poets, with verbal tricks and 
political axes, here at last is a man in love with words, deeply in touch 
with his experiences, a searcher for meanings, a poet with love and 
hope expressed 28 exciting new ways in his first book of poetry, Black 
Love Black Hope (Broadside Press, $1.00). 

In the way he relates to the sights and sounds of Black life around 
him — old folks playing the numbers, the pimps and the cats in pink 
suits, his fine gingerbread mama — Doc reminds me a great deal of 
Langston Hughes. He has a portfolio of words and images which 
capture the peculiar feelings, histories, and pictures of Blackness: 
"Aunt Daisy/ her bottom lip big with/Butter Cup snuff," "sweet potato 
pie/ and thirds on green beans," "smooth/cool/together jim jackson 
(driving) his electra 225/down hunter street/ on Saturday night," and 

voices of 

the impressions (jumping) out of raised 
windows 

Like Langston, this is another voice come along to make us feel more 
deeply and to experience with more depth and insight the beauty and 
reality of Blackness. 

One of the most perfect performances in this collection, "Ginger- 
Bread Mama," demonstrates the skill with which Doc uses words and 
rhythms and incorporates images of Black life. The poem moves along 
on two waves — from the verbal to the physical expression of love. 
First, a declaration of love in Blacktalk: 
i love you ginger bread mama 
ginger bread mama 

all sweet and brown 
The movement picks up speed and intensity with a kind of litany of 
familiar things: 

love you 

more than tired boys 
love collard greens and candied yams 
more than new watermelons 

do the sun 

The poem then moves to pursue its final direction like a runner sprinting 
the last few feet: 

now in brownness warm 

everything is everything and 

our forms move in soft affirmations 

trying not to wake up the sun 
There is a driving force beneath that poem like a pulsing heartbeat 
engineering a performance as fine as any Coltrane riff. Go on with 
your bad self, Doc. 
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But there's more to being Black than dream books and watermelons 
and riding down city streets playing your Grant Green tape. There is 
the systematic mass extermination of Black ghetto kids in the electric 
ovens of America. There are the broken, failing, defeated ones who 
are not going to survive the deaths they have been programmed for. 
Doc calls them "the golden ones," and says < 

the golden ones of us 

never reach universities 

nor silence 

to watch 

stars and 

earth. 

• • • 

the golden ones, 

lovers, 
poets, 

swingers, dancers 

And in some of the most terrifying images in his poetry, Doc sums up 
the fates of these golden, fragile ones who will never flaunt their pride 
before the world: 

born in tombs 

for growing things 

dying with needles in their wings 

or rusted quarters 

between their legs 

never seeing their own music 

in this session of horizontal rain. 
More than any other, that poem convinces me of the promise of Doc 
Long. A poem like that with the power to scare is the real political 
poetry. 

Dudley Randall has called Doughtry Long one of the most promising 
of the young poets. I agree. And if you dig these poems with the kind 
of careful attention they deserve, what you will discover about his 
promise is that Doc is an explorer — not a moral overseer, not a revo- 
lutionary pimp, not a man with the correct answers to the problems 
— but the kind of dude who will (and has) get up in the middle of the 
night and walk down by the river. A poet capable of the kind of reflec- 
tion on his experiences that will provide insights Black folks need, and 

the chaos around us is deep 

we've gotta listen 

— Mary Helen Washington 
I 



Dynamite Voices 

"For Lanie whose heard boo coos" is the simple yet feeling dedica- 
tion found in Amiri Baraka's Tales. A smile or a silent "Right on 
Lanie" will accompany a flip of the page to get into the real stuff — the 

(Continued on page 83) 
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St Vincent Revisited 




HOME 

TO 
BLACK 
POWER 



BY ORDE COOMBS 



"At the core of the call to 
power (in the West Indies) 
is the realization that the ex- 
periences of Blacks through- 
out the world have made us 
common allies. This is no 
passing fad, no idle fancy . . ." 

g<SVfc**e)25 LL my friends from 

A£ small American towns 
£ tell me that they know 

M&**& 1 " m ta,kiDg 

about. They assure 
me that our experiences could not, 
after all, be so dissimilar, and they 
say that they know about the ten- 
sion, the pendulous movement be- 
tween claustrophobia and love that 
I feel when I think of the place 
where I was born. They tell me 
that they know what I am talking 
about, but I doubt it. For island 
life, it seems to me, is like no other. 



I 




There is a particular feeling of dis- 
placement that cannot be dupli- 
cated in even the smallest hamlets 
of America. In a small town, if one 
is sufficiently fed up, one drives to 
a big town, lets off steam and goes 
back home, perhaps satisfied. That 
option is not possible on an island, 
when one leaves, one leaves for 
far away and for a long time. 

When I was a child in St. Vin- 
cent (West Indies) I felt I had to 
focus myself in the world, that on 
an island 11 miles wide and 13 
miles long I had to know where I 
was in relation to everywhere else. 
It was no coincidence that geog- 
raphy was the most popular subject 
in my school, that we bought the 
biggest Atlases we could afford, 
that we learned all we could about 
latitude and longitude and that we 
knew the exact distance in miles 
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from our island to London and 
New York. We had to know about 
the "outside world" because the 
outside world knew very little 
about us. 

In retrospect, it seems that we 
were happy as children. We knew 
who we were, and I remember 
days of peeling sugar cane, of 
drinking molasses as it came foam- 
ing up, thick and syrupy from the 
vats of the factory. I remember, 
too, the moonlight picnics, when 
not yet in our teens we began our 
first hot and tortured experiments 
in sex. And the terror we felt of 
ghosts, of vampires who crawled 
into our beds at night and sucked 
our blood unless we put salt on 
our foreheads. 

Superstitions had their place. 
They were not meant to hold wan- 
dering minds in thrall, but to re- 
mind us that some things in life 
could not be explained. And so 
we believed in obeah, and we be- 
lieved that there were evil people 
around who, out of envy or mali- 
ciousness, would not hesitate to 
work a spell on us. And so we were 
careful. We placed our hands over 
our drinks as we walked in crowd- 
ed rooms, and we made sure that 
we did not leave our clothing in 
strange places, for these clothes 
could be used by the devil. 

I digested all the lessons well. 
I had my fears, and those were 
separate from the rational world 
of books; as I returned from my 
trips to the town library, my moth- 
er would smile and say to her 
neighbors: "He'll become some- 



body if he doesn't change." 

Race remained an abstraction 
for me during my early childhood. 
I knew intuitively, however, that 
the whites had glamor and omni- 
science, and I went to enough Tar- 
zan movies to give substance to 
that idea. It was not until I was 13 
that I began to think consciously 
of race, that I began to notice that 
the few whites on our island walk- 
ed, no matter how tiny their chests, 
with their heads and noses high. 

When I was 14 I heard my 
father say to a white man: "If you 
don't get out of my store, I will 
bruise your ass." My father's face 
was calm but his voice was a whip- 
lash coming suddenly out of the 
tropical heat, that silenced us all so 
that we stood where we were and 
did not move. Major Depson's face 
reddened, he clicked his heels, he 
opened his mouth but said nothing 
and walked, stiff-backed, out of 
the store. 

The major, an Englishman, had 
been a colonialist in Africa and 
India. He was an overbearing man 
who insisted on his military tide, 
and he never got over my father's 
insult. It was not that he minded 
being tongue-thrashed. He was, 
after all, a poor man living off a 
small pension from England and 
forced to work as a manager of a 
coconut estate. He was accus- 
tomed, therefore, to the anxieties 
that beset those who are white and 
poor, and forced to live among 
Black people, most of whom are 
poor, but some of whom are well 
off. My father, who planted coco- 
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nuts, was the chief elected official 
in our town, and so he had his pre- 
rogatives. He could deal with the 
white man only as a business as- 
sociate, and he could be as cordial 
or as caustic as he wished. They 
were both men whose primary aim 
was to make money, and they could 
test each other's business acumen. 
Or my father could have stretched 
a tenuous "friendship?' made much 
of it, and perpetuated the charade 
of West Indian colonial society in 
which Blacks valued the privilege 
of calling the white man by his 
first name. 

But that morning my father had, 
the major must have felt, com- 
mitted the one unforgiveable sin: 
the Black man had shouted at him 
in the presence of his servants. For 
the major, with his cane and his 
khakis, with a life that had no fu- 
ture and with a past tied in service 
to the discredited ideology of col- 
onialism, it must have been bitter 
to be so openly, so loudly insulted. 

For my part I felt a sense of 
wonder at my father's simple sen- 
tence. There was an almost atav- 
istic joy in seeing this white man 
humbled, in looking at his retreat- 
ing back, in hearing him strike his 
khakis with his cane, and knowing 
that he could not retaliate, could 
not, in fact, dare to say anything to 
my father. When the major had 
climbed into his Land Rover and 
driven away, my father went back 
to his bookkeeping. I went up to 
him beaming and with the kind of 
unalloyed pleasure that we only 
glimpse during our early adoles- 



cence. But I stopped short and 
turned away, and it was not until 
10 years later, in America, that it 
was fully borne home to me why 
my father's hands were shaking 
even though his eyes were shining 
with glee. 

It was about this time, also, that 
my mother pulled me to her one 
day and, in a fit of pique, began 
to rail about my father and his con- 
cubines. Like most West Indian 
men, my father believed that if he 
provided for his home, he should 
be free to service as many women 
as he could, that it was his duty 
to "spread joy," and that my moth- 
er should not complain because she 
was, after all, his wife. "She's in 
the big house," he would say. "She 
shouldn't concern herself with 
what goes on in the bush." My 
father, therefore, his virility un- 
questioned, sired a number of chil- 
dren on both the Leeward and 
Windward coasts of our island, and 
my mother got tired of running 
into his progeny. She told me that 
August morning that if any of these 
children ever annoyed me, I should 
beat them up. And then she add- 
ed: "It's the same thing. If you 
ever fight with a white man, make 
sure you beat him, and when you 
have him on the ground, kick 
him." 

I mumbled dutifully, yes, but 
what she had said about whites 
didn't make too much sense. There 
were, after all, only two classes of 
whites living on my island, and I 
had very little conscious desire to 
know either. Among the most 
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downtrodden, hopeless and illiter- 
ate people on that Caribbean is- 
land were the descendants of the 
Scots. They were called Dorset- 
shire Hill Bajans, because they 
came to St. Vincent via Scotland 
and Barbados, and because the 
majority of them lived in shacks on 
Dorsetshire hill, one of the hills 
that overlooked the capital, Kings- 
town. They lived in virtual isola- 
tion. They fished, planted vege- 
tables, did not send their children 
to school, and interbred. Even now 
it is a startling sight, to drive past 
these shacks and see peering from 
them the bluest eyes from the whit- 
est of skins. This on a Caribbean 
island where poverty and white- 
ness are poles apart. Many of the 
children were semi-idiots because 
the families were so interbred and, 
in my adolescence, they were ob- 
jects of ridicule because of their 
poverty and their ignorance. 

The other whites were mainly 
the reprobate descendants of the 
English. They spent their lives on 
banana, arrowroot, sugar-cane and 
coconut estates. They sold insur- 
ance and cheap prints. And they 
were entirely without any redeem- 
ing social graces. Whenever I came 
into contact with them, I could not 
help but marvel, even at 14, at 
their lack of intelligence, their 
boorishness and the pomposity with 
which they tried to hide their 
ignorance and reinforce their posi- 
tion as the social arbiters of our is- 
land. They had their money and 
they had their color. The first they 
used to intimidate the rural prole- 



tariat who were completely at their 
mercy, and the second to perpetu- 
ate those subtle unquestionable 
rights that only those who have 
grown up under colonialism can 
truly appreciate. They hated the 
poor whites whose skins daily grew 
redder and more cracked under the 
tropical sun. The poor whites were 
"not proud of their color," the rich 
white ones said, and so they de- 
served their wretchedness. 

The wealthy white adolescents 
looked upon school as a necessary 
tribulation of growing up. Since 
they were assured of their social 
status and since their financial po- 
sition was certain, they did not 
have to worry about whether or 
not they could add. And their par- 
ents, living in a world that was 
alien to books and ideas, could not 
guide them. Of all my white con- 
temporaries during my secondary 
school days in St. Vincent, only 
two sons of these social arbiters 
amounted to anything. One be- 
came a lawyer and the other a 
minister — the former to further ex- 
ploit his fellow islanders, the latter 
to give comfort to the exploited. 

I did not understand what my 
mother was saying that rainy Aug- 
ust morning, but later I would real- 
ize that she knew the world, and 
that she "was building my sinews 
toward the day when I would leave 
my island. For, like all West In- 
dian mothers, she raised her chil- 
dren to lose them, and she knew 
that the world I would have to face 
would be very different from St. 
Vincent. 
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We were, in West Indian terms, 
middle class. My grandfather on 
my mother's side was a small land- 
owner. He adopted the style of a 
poor village squire and his repu- 
tation as a ladies' man followed 
him around the island. He rode a 
white horse that was heavily bur- 
dened with gaudy paraphernalia of 
no specific use other than the plea- 
sure it gave him. One day while he 
was hunting he shot himself and 
his arm had to be amputated. 
There was no chloroform and the 
arm had to be sawed off to prevent 
the spread of infection. My grand- 
father refused to scream although 
the pain must have been excruciat- 
ing, and when he finally shouted, 
he said only Caramba! He had not 
wanted to curse in English. He did 
not wish to be quoted. 

At any rate, his one arm did not 
stop him from playing his role as 
adviser to the people of Byrea 
Hill, his village, and he married 
three times. Years later, in Brook- 
lyn, my mother would go to visit 
the dying sister of a woman my 
grandfather jilted. And although 
this woman could see her own 
death, although she had shriveled 
and had moved beyond pain, she 
would not acknowledge my moth- 
er's warmth. She could not forget 
my grandfather's indiscretions 
some 70 years earlier, and she 
turned her withered back, in a final 
gesture of displeasure, on his 
progeny. 

My grandfather on my father's 
side was a police sergeant whose 
main distinctions seem to have 
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been his stinginess and his brutal- 
ization of my grandmother. I know 
very little of my great grandpar- 
ents except that they were born in 
slavery, and that one became a 
"Shaker." She dressed in heavy 
blue cotton and walked barefoot 
up and down that tropical island 
warning of God's anger. When the 
spirit took hold of her, she went 
into paroxysms of joy. She would 
beat her drums and her tambour- 
ines and she would sing: 

I have a sword in my hand 
Help me to use it Lord 
I'm going away, going for to 
stay 

Never to come back till the 
Judgment Day. 
She had many visions and she 
spoke in foreign tongues. She must 
have been mad. 



As I have said, I knew only 
two kinds of white people when I 
was an adolescent. There was, of 
course, the occasional tourist, but 
one didn't much think about them. 
They had their wealth and their 
American accents. The former we 
craved, the latter we mocked. We 
saw them come and go and leave 
their ecstasies on our sandy 
beaches. And we had heard them 
say — too often — that the oleander 
smelled "divine" and the thatched 
peasant huts were "charming" to 
pay any attention to their intel- 
ligence and their jabber. 
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But it did not matter what one's 
position was on that island; one 
knew, intuitively, that the rich 
■ whites ruled the world; and worse, 
that they fashioned one's concep- 
tion of what the world should be. 
The whites reigned from their mi- 
nority pedestal, they were unques- 
tioned and soon they became un- 
questionable. Anyone white who 
came to my island and who knew 
the difference between his soup 
spoon and his teaspoon was 
drummed into the ruling clique of 
reprobates. For our part we did not 
wonder who they were, where they 
came from or what was the tenor of 
their past. We assumed that be- 
cause they were white their ante- 
cedents were acceptable. We tried 
to pretend that color did not ter- 
rorize, but the old Black people 
were not as subtle as we. They had 
lived too long to temporize and to 
be bothered with niceties, so that 
if in one family there were both 
black and fair-skinned cousins, the 
old people would admonish the 
black ones to study hard: 

"You better learn," they would 
say, their voices rising, "you don't 
have no passport." And the miss- 
ing passport was their lack of 
whiteness. 

It is not difficult to understand, 
therefore, why my father, despite 
his self-reliance, should tremble 
even when his lips revealed his 
pleasure at ordering the white man 
from his store. 

This past summer I returned 
home. I went to see if the tumult 
of Black American liberation had 
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touched St. Vincent I wanted to 
know if, with the teginning of the 
Seventies, we were, finally, free 
from the white sickness. If we had, 
in fact, decided to define and give 
measurement to our own lives 
without the white yardstick. I 
wanted to reassure myself that the 
world I knew as a child had 
changed. 

On the plane I sat next to a 
Black man. He was, as we used to 
say, "distinguished looking," which 
meant that on his return to the 
tropics, he was wearing a three- 
piece charcoal-gray suit, and a very 
narrow blue tie. He looked me up 
and down as I eased past him in 
red bell-bottom jeans. He must 
have decided that I was a student, 
because after looking at me out of 
the corner of his eye for some time 
he said: "I see you are taking a 
short spin home on your vacation." 

I said yes and we began to talk. 
I found out that he was an elec- 
trician of sorts, that he had raised 
seven children by being a jack of 
all trades, and that he regarded his 
life as one of accomplishment. "All 
of my children are quite well 
placed," he said, which meant that 
they were primary-school teachers, 
or policemen or sales clerks. My 
airplane companion had his pride, 
and so he refused to become be- 
holden to his children. He now 
worked in New York and returned 
home once a year to measure their 
progress. 

He lived an uneasy peace in New 
York, and he only barely tolerated 
his lot. "I prefer London," he said; 
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"people there have more manners, 
and we can get along with them be- 
cause we grew up reading the same 
books. But I can't make any money 
there." In aspirations he was mid- 
dle class and he flaunted those as- 
pirations to the world. His speech 
was clipped and his words weighty. 
And it was only if you listened 
carefully that you realized that his 
verbs and nouns did not always 
match, and that his trouble with 
polysyllabic words was fundamen- 
tal. He was what he always wanted 
to be, a Black Englishman, and as 
I feigned a certain ignorance, he 
lectured me on the need for Black 
people to have good manners and 
to practice thrift. I was to get a 
demonstration of his thriftiness 
when I asked the stewardess to 
bring more sugar for my coffee. 
The packets I didn't use were 
promptly pocketed by my three- 
piece-suited friend, and when I 
raised an eyebrow he said to me: 
"The price of sugar has gone up a 
penny. Waste not, want not." 

This was my reintroduction to 
home. And as I sat in that jet hur- 
rying southward, I could not help 
but wonder how deeply the Black 
travail in America had touched the 
West Indies, and what was the 
meaning of the reports of Black 
Power in the Caribbean. What, I 
thought bleakly, did these reports 
mean to the man at my side. Per- 
haps it was enough to say that he 
had learned his posture years ago 
and that nothing could change him ; 
that he had worshipped in the 
British church and now he could 
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not worship elsewhere. 

And I thought of Henderson, 
. our old gardener long since dead, 
who had nothing but pomposity to 
sustain him. He had listened to me 
in my early adolescence rantings 
about British colonialism, and he 
had said to me gently: "You must 
not carry on like that. Britain is 
the mother, and we are her chil- 
dren, and we cannot be angry at 
her." 

Well, I arrived exhausted, and 
was taken to a party being given 
that night a short distance from the 
capital city of Kingstown. As I 
entered the dimly lit livirig room, 
I heard the music of Junior Walker 
and the All Stars, and as my eyes 
adjusted to the room, I stood root- 
ed and could not move. All around 
me were young brothers in dashi- 
kis, and the sisters, adorned with 
pendants and African earrings, 
moved to the music in bodies 
draped in African print. They 
greeted each other with Black 
Power handshakes, they slapped 
each other's palms and with their 
Calypso voices whispered: "Right 
On." I was transfixed, not because 
they were the younger brothers 
and sisters of people I knew, not 
because I saw all around me the 
symbols of exported Black pride. 
I looked in amazement because 
they had moved so completely, so 
joyfully, into what they considered 
the soul of Black America. 

As the music played on, the 
night got wilder, the rum more po- 
tent and the young women shouted 
as their bodies became more flexi- 
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ble and their feet began to weave 
more intricate steps. And when 
James Brown shouted, "Ah, ah I 
feel all right," they sang too, and 
their ecstasy was almost palpable. 
I could not help but think, as I 
walked out into the moonlight, of 
another evening long ago and 
3,000 miles away when I had gone 
to an after-hours club on the out- 
skirts of Atlanta. The place was 
rough and my date and I were 
searched as we went through the 
doors, but the feeling that night, 
the sounds, the smells, reminded 
me of nothing so much as the night 
of my return to St. Vincent. It was 
as if all pretensions, all barriers of 
culture were removed, and what 
mattered throughout that night was 
the sound of Black America. And 
as I stumbled home at 5 o'clock, I 
remembered suddenly that I had 
not heard one calypso during that 
tropical evening. 

But if I had seen that night what 
the old Vincentians recoil from 
when they talk of Black Power, I 
was not prepared for the spread 
and the acceptance among the 
young of the signs of Black revolt. 
Afros were everywhere, arching 
out from the heads of the slum- 
dwellers of Sion Hill, and also from 
the heads of those who lived in the 
tight bourgeois bastions of Cane 
Garden. Their language had 
changed, too, and "dig" and "hip" 
and "do your own thing" and 
"motherfucker" had become part 
of the vocabulary. 

Even the poor whites had 
changed. They had come down 
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from the hills and had begun to 
work in stores, in restaurants, on 
the waterfront and as maids of the 
bourgeois Blacks. They no longer 
seemed to be afraid and defense- 
less, and some of their children 
now wore the uniforms of the bet- 
ter secondary schools. 

And what of the rich parasites? 
Well, their fear was tangible in the 
face of change. Their heads were 
not as high and they seemed to 
speak more softly. Some had begun 
to trumpet their Black blood, and 
one of the richest on the island had 
bought a small house in Cane Gar- 
den and was fond of saying that 
he lived next to X, a young, popu- 
lar and very black civil servant. 
But others would take longer to 
learn about the new order, others 
such as the fat and perpetually 
drunk woman who carried die birth 
certificate of her Scottish grand- 
father to prove that she was really 
white. Her father had made the 
"mistake" of marrying a woman 
who, though light-skinned, had a 
visible "touch of the tar-brush." 
And this woman, still living in yes- 
terday, held on to her delusions, 
while her husband, impeccably 
English, established his credentials 
by stating at every cocktail party 
how pleased he was to have "mar- 
ried into a local colored family." 

I spoke to the son of one of 
these planters. He had lived in Eng- 
land and had returned to the Carib- 
bean convinced that the West 
Indies was home, and that he must 
help to shape its future. Before he 
went away he had been part of the 
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economic ruling clique, and while 
he still belonged, his sensibilities 
had completely changed. "We had 
no need for brains," he said, his 
mouth heaping scorn on his gen- 
eration. "We always had things 
done for us." He went on to say 
that his mother had told him when 
he returned and joined in the 
weekly parties of goatmeat and 
rum that he should consider his 
position, and she had added gra- 
tuitously: "Besides, all the people 
you are running around with are 
rubbish." 

"But they run the country." 

"What has that got to do with 
it?" 

He had ignored her, because he 
had lived in England long enough 
to know that no Englishman, look- 
ing closely at him, would ever ac- 
cuse him of being white. 

"Our problems started," he said, 
"because we could see no further 
than next year. When 'BaboolaT 
was studying by candlelight in a 
thatched hut, we were screwing and 
getting drunk at 15 at the Aquatic 
Club." 




The changes in St. Vincent did 
not come wafting down only on 
American winds. Ushering in the 
new sensibility has been a group of 
college educated Vincentians who 
have chosen home to exile. They 



went to colleges in Canada and 
America and England, and in 
many cases they were buffeted by 
racism. They were, quite often, the 
sons and daughters of the middle 
class and they had been milk fed 
in the West Indies and surrounded 
by voluptuous mahogany chairs. 
How bitter it must have been, then, 
to be insulted by some uneducated 
white virago on Park Avenue, or 
in Soho. They returned home de- 
termined to rid their countrymen 
of their belief in white superiority. 
They have not had it easy. Many 
of them have lost their jobs, or 
have been subjected to night raids 
by the police who seized inflamma- 
tory texts, such as The Autobiog- 
raphy of Malcolm X, Soul on Ice, 
and The Wretched of the Earth. 

They have been pressured and 
harassed and they have perse- 
vered. It comes as a shock to know 
that their trouble has come from 
the ranks of the middle-class, and 
that what has happened is that 
fathers have become afraid of their 
sons. These old men who worked 
so hard and cloaked their penury 
in respectability want a return to 
the status quo. They want their 
middle-class positions well defined, 
and they want to see their children 
cloaked in barrister's wigs- or, at 
least, wearing half-inch ties. They 
cannot understand why their edu- 
cated children should not want to 
separate themselves from their 
servants. 

The children look on their par- 
ents as irrelevant to the struggle 
for Black selfhood, and in fact they 
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are suspicious of people like me, 
who waft in and out, bearing no 
burden and making gratuitous 
comments. One militant said to 
me: "What is your contribution to 
this island? You have your educa- 
tion; why are you living in a two- 
room walk-up in New York?" 

I had to tell him that all of us 
are on the barricades even if we do 
not carry guns. I had to tell him 
that the struggle in America is of 
paramount importance, for the 
American hegemony on money, 
ideas and style is worldwide, and 
by osmosis her mores and values 
seep throughout the world. For 
when I looked around, it dawned 
on me that what is considered the 
best of American culture is Black, 
that what is vital and new and of 
lasting importance to style, origi- 
nates in the Black ghettoes. And I 
realized, too, that the exportation 
of this style cannot be stopped, for 
American Blacks may be whatever 
they say they are, but they are also 
the tastemakers of the world. It 
is their language, their music and 
dances, their flamboyance and 
their style that reverberates from 
Saigon to London to St. Vincent. 
And as I thought of this, I remem- 
bered that the best dancing I had 
ever seen to James Brown's music 
was done, years ago, by a young 
Chinese in a London cafe called 
Les Deux Enfants. 

It is not, then, the need for po- 
litical power, the absence of per- 
sonal worth, or the necessity to be 
somebody that sharpens the call 
for Black Power in the West In- 
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dies. The concentration of eco- 
nomic power in white hands plays 
its part, I'm sure, but at the core 
of the call to power is the realiza- 
tion that the experiences of Blacks 
throughout the world have made 
us common allies. This is no pass- 
ing fad, no idle fancy, for we now 
know that the Bushman, like the 
poverty-racked Mississippian, may 
not know how to add, and may in 
each other's company bristle with 
dislike, but they both have steady 
bonds for they both have seen the 
glare of white derision. 

As I left St. Vincent, I asked an 
old friend who lived in New York 
and who had flown in for her sis- 
ter's wedding if she thought we 
were really only mimic men, if 
having rejected English mores we 
were now embracing America's 
Black soul, not out of conviction 
but because the future seemed to 
be theirs. This friend is a symbol of 
the West Indian's triumph. Born 
of poor parents, she was now 
working on her PhD and had mar- 
ried a man who, having known 
only debilitating poverty as a child, 
was now an intern in surgery in 
one of New York's finest private 
hospitals. She said that she was sur- 
prised to have been called "sister," 
and to be given the Black Power 
salute by her seven-year-old ne- 
phew. "But you must remember," 
she added, "we are West Indians, 
and we do not follow blindly. We 
take what we like and we trans- 
form what we touch." 

I looked at her, beaming, and 
had to be satisfied with that. 
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I heard you humming Mari 
I humming 

your sad songs 
in the night 

vibrating 
in the chambers of my shackled 
soul 

I too felt the pain 
% when you cupped the lifebreath 

from your issue in the canebreak 
felt the anguish 

when you lost Nat's swinging body — 

your blood/tears 
washed away the death/sleep 
your strength made me a man/taller 
than the highest heights 
the greatest power a toy in my hand — 
now I come to massage your trigger tire/d 
fingers 

and let you rest your weary head on my chest 
while we redefine the universe/putting 
even the creation to shame — 

and to tell you beautiful black 

woman 

when compared to you a cypress is a small 
insignificant thing: 



— Frank A. Gladden 
D. C. Black Writers Workshop 
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A Short Story 



LEGACY 



BY EVAN K. WALKER 



He was the beneficiary of 
Tommy's strange last testa- 
ment, but whether he ac- 
cepted the awesome inherit- 
ance was his decision. Either 
way, he could possibly die. 



W(5^j(R^5)gHE telephone sat on 
j rvr\ 7 the night table in my 
I j* bedroom looking very 
&^ <§> white and very evil. 



'** Though the room itself 
was dark, it was quite visible to 
me, glowing neon lights filtering 
through the window and casting 
multicolored shadows across it, 
sometimes seeming to make it come 
alive, move and breathe like some 
monster consumed with evil. And 
I had been staring at it for the last 
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two hours. The calendar beside the 
phone said that it was May 19, 
196 — , My watch said the time was 
5:45. I lighted my twenty-first cig- 
arette, laid back on the pillows at 
the foot of the bed, and continued 
my silent war with the phone and 
waited for it to ring. For when it 
did ring and I answered it (I must 
answer it), and listened and then 
spoke into it, and subsequently did 
or did not do what I was ordered, 
it would unalterably change my 
life. Or perhaps end it. It all de- 
pends . . . 

It has always depended on 
something — never, as I think about 
it, totally on my decision — some 
person, myth, the course of human 
events, as they say. But if some- 
body had told me I would be sit- 
ting in my apartment in Harlem at 
33 years of age waiting for a tele- 
phone call that would sum up into 
a very neat little package my whole 
life, well, man, I mean that's a 
bitch, right? It might not have been 
much, my life, but a phone call 
from a cat I've never laid eyes on. 
Goddamn! Yeah, and I know what 
he's gonna say and I don't know 
what I'm gonna say back to him. 
I really don't. I've thought about 
it for three days; it's laid on my 
mind like three tons of wet bricks. 
I've tried to figure out what I could 
have done so that it would have 
been different. If I had done this 
instead of that, been here instead 
of there, not gone to work for the 
Commission, not been born, not 
gone to Tommy's three days ago. 
Not ever have given a damn. But 



it keeps going back to Tommy . . . 
Yeah, Tommy, like a brother to 
me, who said he loved me. . . . 
Yeah, Tommy's full of love for me. 
Of that I have no doubt. Just three 
days ago he showed me just how 
much. 

* * * * 

The sixteenth of May was hot, 
sticky, like mid-August in New 
York, and I had been through six 
hours of pure hell with Longo, and 
now I was standing in front of 
Tommy's apartment ringing the 
bell. 

I was tired and I wanted to get 
home, take a shower and forget, 
to be alone to wipe my life from 
my mind. Forget. What? Every- 
thing. There was not one thing, 
event, in the last 10 years of my 
life that I wanted to remember. Ev- 
erything is reversed, what appeared 
to be victory is defeat; hope bed- 
mate to despair with deceit as 
pimp. 

I rang again. But there was only 
silence. Not a sound except the 
buzzing of a swarm of blue-black 
flies copping their afternoon snack 
from the mounds of stinking gar- 
bage near the staircase. I knocked 
on the door and, to my surprise, it 
opened. I hesitated for a moment 
— I'd never known Tommy to 
leave his door open — and then 
stepped inside the musky, badly 
lighted foyer of the little efficiency 
apartment. Nothing was visible ex- 
cept the faint shadows cast by the 
dim light from the room about 15 
feet in front of me. I called out: 
"Tommy." And then louder: "Hey, 
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man, you home?" Silence. Only 
the sound of the flies as they 
buzzed into the apartment. One of 
the big bastards landed on my 
neck. I slapped at it and it took off 
for the room. I closed the door and 
stumbled over a pile of books as 
I moved into the room, fumbled 
for the light switch on the wall and 
turned on the ceiling light. 

The harsh brightness of the 
light — Tommy and his hatred of 
light, no wonder the sonofabitch is 
almost blind — momentarily blind- 
ed me. I blinked my eyes several 
times to adjust to the light and then 
saw Tommy sitting in his favorite 
overstuffed chair, his eyes staring 
at me, and a wide devilish grin on 
his face. 

I looked at him for a second, 
waiting for him to say something, 
and then said, "Hey, man, whaVs 
happening?" Tommy continued to 
smile at me. A fly lighted on his 
hand, another buzzed around his 
head. 

I moved slower, sensing some- 
thing, something chipping away at 
my brain, something not yet de- 
finable, nameable. My old friend 
looked drawn, more than his 33 
years, his cheeks sunken and 
strangely ashen; but no more than 
they had been day before yester- 
day, Wednesday, when we had 
lunch together. I thought it was 
some joke, a game! Tommy was 
always running a game on me. I 
looked around the mess he called 
a room — at the desk piled with 
paper and typewriter, tape record- 
er, hundreds of books scattered on 



the floor, telephone, ash trays filled 
with cigarette butts, towels and 
pieces of clothing — and then said, 
"Hey, man, you call me up here 
to grin at me and dig your very 
unhip housekeeping?" It was then 
that I saw a black fly, as big as a 
full grown Harlem roach, light on 
Tommy's right eye and stay there, 
motionless, as if it had found a 
home. And Tommy, who hated 
flies, did not move a muscle. 

And the truth hit me in my 
stomach with such force that I al- 
most threw up. Tears burned and 
flooded my eyes and rolled down 
my cheeks and into the corners of 
my mouth. Quietly, softly, I moved 
to Tommy and shooed the fly 
away. That was all I could do. 
After a minute, I felt his hand. It 
was still warm. A few minutes ear- 
lier and he would have died in my 
presence. . . . Death had always 
been something remote, like cas- 
tration under a cold Mississippi 
moon, a horrible barbarism in Bir- 
mingham on a hot Sunday morn- 
ing, assassins' bullets singing 
mournful songs of finality through 
the fetid air of Audubon and Mem- 
phis; events to be viewed only 
from afar and mourned in the 
house of some uncaring and re- 
lentless god whose monstrous dis- 
regard for those supposedly made 
in his own image had long since 
driven me into a stupor of disbe- 
lief, indifference and cynicism. But 
now I was close, touching the 
slightly warm hand of Tommy, my 
last connection with the Dead 
Movement, with only the black 
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flies as big as roaches buzzing reck- 
lessly in the hot and musky air. 

On Tommy's lap was a large 
wooden board he used for writing. 
On top of the board were his thick 
bifocal glasses, a yellow writing 
pad and an ash tray filled with Pall 
Mall butts smoked to less than a 
quarter inch long. Why the hell 

couldn't you stop, man? 

***** 

— Well, Selby, if cigarettes don't 

get me the man sure as hell will. 

Ha, ha, ha. Come to think of it, 

they're both white. Ain't that a 

bitch? Ha, ha, ha. 

* * * * * 

I wiped my eyes and felt in- 
decent being alive. I picked up the 
yellow writing pad from Tommy's 
board. There was a message, writ- 
ten in Tommy's weak and scrawl- 
ing hand, addressed to me: "Selby, 
not . . . sure I'm gonna make it. 
Trying to hang on till you get here. 
Message for you on tape recorder 
just in case. Situation urgent . . . 
all for my pure love for you . . . 
you and our people . . . save your 
soul ... be cool. . . ." 

He'd known, even Wednesday, 
he was going to die. My hands be- 
gan to shake, imperceptibly at first, 
and then spreading, snaking up 
my arms and into my shoulders, 
strickening me with some great 
quivering seizure that threatened 
to jolt my very soul. My breath 
came short and I felt as if I were 
going to vomit up my guts. The 
huge flies zoomed around my 
head. One lighted on my sweating 
nose, resting there preening itself. 



I slapped at the black monster. I 
missed but knocked the hell out of 
my nose and it started bleeding. 
The black monster lighted on the 
tape recorder on the desk near the 
closed window, and stayed there, 
atop the forward button. The tears 
streamed down my cheeks and the 
blood spewed from my nose onto 
my shirt and tie. I grabbed the 
yellow writing pad and swatted at 
the monster. I missed. 

CLICK!!! And Tommy's feeble, 
wheezing voice filled the room. I 
stood transfixed and listened. 

Selby, old buddy, if you're listen- 
ing to this it means . . . / ain't in 
no shape at all. At all ... So be it. 
An accident of history — a mean 
old bitch who might or might not 
be into something, depending on 
how you treat her. A gluttonous 
whore choked to the gills with 
jokers like me and you who seem 
to have lost their way. . . . 

CLICK! 

I loved him but I did not want 
to hear him now; the day, every- 
thing, had been too much. I stum- 
bled to a straight-back chair, sat 
down, and held my handkerchief 
to my bleeding nose. Tommy and 
the room were out of focus. Every- 
thing seemed to move. Tommy 
seemed to stir and wink at me from 
his chair. My mind was a jumble of 
disconnected words, events, words, 
questions, conundrums, leaping 
from the far and near past. . . . 
History . . . bombs . . . whose 
bombs ... the way of the righteous 
. . . God's way . . . the only way. 
I am guilty. Of what? Goddamnit! 
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Guilty. History . . . hist . . . his . . . 
death . . . luck . . . lucky . . . 

— You are a very lucky man, 
Mr. Selby. 

— Depending upon how the 
word is defined, I suppose you 
could say that. 

— Now then, Mr. Selby, just for 
the record, let us review the salient 
points of our conversation. Briefly 
recapitulate. 

— Yeah, Captain Longo, the es- 
sentials of your interrogation. 

— You usually eat lunch at, say, 
between noon and one thirty, is 
that right? 

— Just like I said before, Cap- 
tain. 

— But day before yesterday, 
Wednesday, you left your job as — 
what is it you do, Mr. Selby? 

— My tide is Assistant Commis- 
sioner for The Allocation of Mi- 
nority Human Resources. 

— And you left yesterday at 
eleven forty-five. 

— I had an appointment with an 
old friend. . . . Thomas Jackson. 
He is now a professor of history at 
City College. As you probably 
know, he's been very sick. 

— We'd heard something to that 
effect. Now then, did you meet Mr. 
Jackson inside the restaurant? 

— In front. He was ten minutes 
late. 

— You are a very lucky man. A 
bomb explodes in your office, kill- 
ing 10 high city officials, at pre- 
cisely high noon and you are not 
there. Why were you not there, be- 
ing an Assistant Commissioner, 
Mr. Selby? 
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— The Commissioner gave me 
permission. My deputy was there. 
Tommy has been ill. He said it was 
urgent. 

— Luck? Design? 

— Someone once called luck an 
accident of history. 

— By accident of history, Mr. 
Selby, do you mean, and I quote, 
"The convergence of certain well- 
defined forces at a specific point in 
time and space; and these forces, 
reaching their vortex, render cer- 
tain groups and individuals help- 
less to determine their fate. They 
become accidents in the historical 
process. They do not control their 
own actions. They do not shape 
and manipulate the course of hu- 
man events. They have no specific 
sense of manifest destiny. They 
only react to the actions of others 
which make them predictable 
and, consequently, extremely vul- 
nerable. This is the condition from 
which Black people must extricate 
themselves. . . ." Is that what you 
mean, Mr. Selby? I would assume 
you, too, are a student of history. 

— I was a student of the min- 
istry. 

— Yes, of course. How could I 
forget. You were once quite caught 
up in the . . . er, historical process. 
Famous. But for some time now 
your involvement has diminished 
to the point of being almost non- 
existent. Does that mean you no 
longer consider yourself a manipu- 
lator of the course of human 
events, as it were? 

— rhat is your opinion, Cap- 
tain, not mine. Can I leave now? 
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We've been through this all several 
times. 

— But Mr. Selby, I just quoted 
to you from an article written by 
Mr. Jackson some years ago. Sure- 
ly his more profound thoughts con- 
cerning manifest destiny must have 
some influence upon your think- 
ing, subliminally perhaps, even 
though you are now . . . 

— I have no interest, Captain. 

— One thing we have not 
touched on. How do you account 
for the fact that no . . . how shall 
I put it ... ? 

— The fact that no Blacks were 
killed. 

— Well, yes. 

— It might be, Captain, that we 
don't usually attend many high 
level meetings. Now, I have an ap- 
pointment. 

— Yes. By the way, does Mr. 
Jackson really believe your people 
can only extricate themselves by 
what he calls their manifest 
destiny? 

— You would have to ask him 
that. 

— Do you believe it, Mr. Selby? 
— Goodbye, Captain Longo. 




My nose stopped bleeding but 
still throbbed with dull pain. Tom- 
my's eyes gazed at me as I folded 
my bloody handkerchief and put 
it in my pocket. His face seemed 
frozen into a mask, the harsh ceil- 
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ing light making it appear more 
ashen, the smile more sardonic. I 
turned off the ceiling light. The 
flies were silent and still, sentinels, 
perched atop the small table light. 
I felt the room getting hotter, the 
musk thick enough to slice with a 
dull razor, and suddenly I wanted 
to leave Tommy's apartment as 
fast as I could. Tommy's tape. To 
hell with it. Walk and forget. Me. 
The evil of forgetting. Yet. I am 
truly sorry he is dead. But my sor- 
row will not bring him back to 
walk this earth. Stay. Listen to the 
mad history professor rant on, ex- 
pounding his weird reasons for the 
state of the Black man in the ass 
hole of America. Our precious 
Dream Movement is dead. Dead. 
DEAD. As you are, Tommy. Now 
there's just some crazy suicide ad- 
dicts running around spouting 
slogans and reading books half of 
them can't understand. Madness. 
Written by a jew in a fuckin' mu- 
seum stuffed with the lion's share 
of the plunder of the whole rotten 
jungle. Perverse, man. Plus, the 
jew hadn't seen a nigger even in 
his nightmares. And America 
wasn't even a pimple on the 
world's ass. I don't give a shit. I've 
had it, man. Lies, betrayals, com- 
promises, sell-outs, ignorance. 
Death, you hear me, Tommy! Look 
at the sonofabitch sittin' there 
laughin at me like a Black fool. I 
bet you knew. I bet the goddamn 
doctor told you you was gonna die 
at 3 : 1 5 eastern standard time, and 
you just had to have me around for 
one last lecture. Talk. Rhetoric: 
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the residue of impotent charlatans 
and armless magicians. Pure love, 
my ass. Sorry, old buddy. 

I took the towel hanging on the 
back of Tommy's typing chair and 
began to wipe my fingerprints from 
everything in sight. Satisfied that 
I had missed nothing, I moved 
back to the chair to replace the 
towel when I saw the yellow writ- 
ting pad. My prints were on it. I 
was sweating and my hands were 
trembling as I picked it up with 
my thumb and forefinger, as if it 
were some malignant thing threat- 
ening to infect my very soul. I was 
trying desperately to forget what 
was written there as I rubbed my 
prints away, futilely trying to cast 
out the haunting dread as it 
stomped around in the darkness of 
my mind pounding out relentless 
incantations— SITUATION. UR- 
GENT. SOUL. SAVE. BLACK. 
PURE. LOVE. NEED. SAVE- 
SAVESA VESA VE!!!— that were 
savage in their insistence, like 
shades from across the River Jor- 
dan ricocheting around the core of 
my being. And I was helpless to 
cast them out — no matter how 
hard I rubbed the yellow pad with 
the towel — I could not erase them 
from my mind. Magical demons, 
they darted and squirmed here and 
there, in corners and crevices, huge 
and menacing, scorching black my 
mind with sorcery not to be de- 
nied. TIME IS NOT ON YOUR 
SIDE, NIGGER! And the shades 
demanded, insisted, that I stay in 
the small hot and musky room 
with black flies silently watching 
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me. And with Tommy. His life- 
less eyes, a black fly perched on 
the right lid, pierced through me 
with merciless intensity. Tommy. 
Teacher. Brother. Self. Now an- 
cestor. And I must listen to his 
last words to me. 

I pushed the rewind button to 
the beginning of the tape; then, the 
forward button. 

CLICK! 

Selby, old buddy, if you're listen- 
ing to this it means I ain't in no 
shape at all. At all ... So be it. 
An accident of history — a mean 
old bitch who might or might not 
be into something, depending on 
how you treat her. A gluttonous 
whore choked to the gills with 
jokers like me and you who seem 
to have lost their way here in the 
ass hole of America. Yeah, but 
some of us manage to crawl out 
and shove quick dry cement up 
that hole to cut off the smell. Say, 
they didn't blame you on the 
bombing, did they? Figures. They 
wouldn't suspect an upright, re- 
spectable assistant commissioner. 
But they did wonder why a big 
wheel like you didn't make the 
meeting, right? (Cough . . . cough.) 
Well, I guess you got it figured out 
by now. I did it. I made and 
planted, with a little help from my 
friends, that bomb and blew your 
colleagues to hell. . . . 

CLICK! 

I heard it but could not believe 
it — "blew your colleagues to hell." 
My mind, like the locks of a great 
flooding dam, fought to keep the 
words from rushing in. I looked at 
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Tommy, the mocking grin on his 

ashen face, and I knew it was true. 
.*♦*** 

— Goddamn! Damn! Damn! 
The inhuman sonsofbitches. The 
dirty motherless bastards. 

— What's happenin', Selby? 

— The muthafuckers! 

— Man, get a hold of yourself. 
What the hell was the call about? 

— Tommy . . . man, they just 
bombed the Sunday school and 
killed some children. There just 
ain't no good . . . can't be to let 
something like this happen. . . . 

— How many the devils kill? 

— They ain't through counting. 

— Well, maybe we just better 
change our way of dealin' with 
these monsters. 

— Then we'd be nothin' but 
monsters in black skins. 

— Selby, man, ain't you tired of 

goin' to funerals of Black folks 

killed by white monsters. Aintcha, 

goddamnit?! I want to spill some 

white blood! 

* * * * * 

CLICK! 

Yes, old buddy, I did it with 
my own little hands. And I am 
very proud of my handiwork. 
Damn proud! And you oughta be 
too. You hate 'em. You have al- 
ways hated them. No matter how 
much you try to deny it, YOU 
HAVE ALWAYS HATED THE 
MOTHERFUCKERS! Man, I 
can't remember when I didn't want 
to blow every last one of 'em off 
the face of the earth. The only 
thing I regret is I waited 33 years 
to do it. Oh, Selby, man, you don't 



know, couldn't know the happiness 
and joy — ha, ha, it was like the 
biggest come in the world, man — / 
felt when I heard my bomb go off 
while we were eating chow. It was 
the first time in my life I ever felt 
completely satisfied with myself. I 
was free! You got to try it once, 
just once; your life won't be com- 
plete if you don't kill at least one 
. . . (Cough . . . cough). . . . All 
the rationalism, stupid corrupt ra- 
tionalism that had been drilled into 
my head was gone. A great pon- 
derous weight was lifted from my 
skull. And I was free on this earth 
at last . . . even if only for a few 
days. . . . (Cough . . . cough) . . . 
Selby, the only guilt I feel is that it 
took me, all of us, so terribly long 
— at such an awesome price to our 
dignity as men — to come to the 
most reasonable, most obvious of 
conclusions: white people don't 
practice or live by any great tradi- 
tion of rational humanism, and we 
are, have been, the most gullible 
of fools for not digging it; they 
force-feed it to the rest of the uni- 
verse with a goddamn gun and 
bayonet. 

Yes, brother, we have been a 
very afflicted people. Afflicted by 
living in the ass hole of continued 
corruption of the human spirit; a 
condition which is now being rapid- 
ly cured. Prognosis for recovery of 
patient: excellent if patient destroys 
source of disease. And that is 
called evolution which is not to be 
confused with revolution; though it 
is possible for both to take place 
at the same time, it rarely happens. 
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But on the other hand it might be 
only natural for evolution, of the 
state of mind, to cause revolution 
of a more subtle and deadly type, 
a type never before seen in the 
world. Think on that for a while 
and dig its implications. . . . 
(Cough . . . cough). . . . 

Oh, man, how we were had. 
We, me and you, and all the rest, 
the living and the dead. We 
marched around in the ass hole 
enough to circle the globe 10 
times. For a goddamn hamburger 
so a few treacherous opportunists 
and anachronistic nuts could grow 
fat enough to hustle the last stale 
and moldy crumbs off the crum- 
bling table of western culture. And 
the others: the white boy lovin' 
rustin' old faggots and the cunt 
freaks off on a chase of white that 
makes Ahab's seen puny by com- 
parison. Yeah, them bastards was 
always thinking of sex when they 
sang "We Shall Overcome." I hope 
they all get a triple dose of termi- 
nal syphilis. (Cough . . . cough) 
. . . man, this thing in my chest is 
a bitch . . . fever, too. . . . We . . . 
should have taken our cue from 
the Prophet from Ohaha who 
learned that the Bird never studied 
the ways of the ornithologist be- 
cause he was already hip, his gos- 
pel so simple, plain to all who 
would dig his own love cry and 
preen himself in glorification of his 
self esteem. Yeah, Selby, we 
trapped ourselves, hermetically 
sealed ourselves, into chaos and, 
consequently, into stupor and un- 
relieved despair, singing an alien 
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melody all the while. Fantastic! 
You in your slavish beliefs in some 
obviously masochistic jew hanging 
high on a hill, hated and despised, 
until it was quietly dug that that 
stink comin' from Calvary was 
really the perfume of myth and, 
therefore, a heavenly :xcuse for 
domination of the world. And 
that's how the blues was really 
born. Fantastic. It's called "mani- 
fest destiny," which means hustling 
the world in the name of money 
and culture. Best game going if 
you got some heavy back-up shit. 
Like guns and brainless bastards 
to fire them. 

And me, silly Harlem street nig- 
ger, I thought I could find the an- 
swers in the debris of their li- 
braries, the underbellies of their 
universities; a myopic, wall-eyed 
nigger, scrambling among the egg 
shells and used coffee grinds and 
hog slop and snake shit in the gar- 
bage cans of their history. Did 
Herodotus jerk off in Persia, or did 
he wait until he got home to Fag- 
got ville? Is Commanger really 
Steal? Who gives a shit? For what? 
Key to the eternal puzzle of why 
men are such bastards. Some indi- 
cation, faint order of the natural 
origin of madness. Exposed to but 
never fully seeing. Never, neither 
of us, son of southern christian 
witchery, nor urchin son of his- 
torical madness, realizing that the 
source of our freedom, destiny, 
was totally within our reach. No 
long study of the archaic mysti- 
cism of a pyschic penitentiary 
called kick-my-ass-some-more. But 
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in the natural law of the land which 

is quite simply: DON'T FUCK 

WITH ME OR I'LL BLOW 

YOUR GODDAMN BRAINS 

OUT, MUTHA FUCKER!! That's 

the fountainhead of fuckin' western 

humanism. . . . (Cough . . . cough 

. . . cough . . . cough) . . . Fuckin' 

psychic penitentiary . . . (Cough 

. . . cough . . . cough). . . . 

CLICK! 

***** 

— Mama, does God love all 
people? 

— Whatchew askin' that kind of 
thing for, Selby? 

— Does he, Mama? 

— 'Course he does, Selby. Now 
turn around and let me put your 
little tie on for you. Hurry now or 
you'll be late for Easter service. 

— Mama, does God love the 
men in the Milledgeville Peniten- 
tiary? 

— Selby, God loves everybody. 
Now stop askin' me about the 
Milledgeville Penitentiary. 

— That's where Daddy is. 

—Hush, Selby! 

— I took Daddy some water 
when he was workin' on the Macon 
road. 

— Hush up. You didn't do no 
such thing. Just layin' around here 
day-dreamin' all day. Oughta be 
readin' the bible. Turn around and 
let me put your little blue coat on. 

— Daddy said he was gonna take 
me off with him and let me see the 
inside of the penitentiary. . 

—Hush, Selby. 

— Mama, why did they put 
Daddy in jail? 



— 'Cause he's a bad nigger, 
that's why! A mean, evil nigger, 
always messin' with white folks. 
Always in jail. Same way you 
gonna be if you don't heed God's 
teachin'. Now stand still and let 
me button your coat and straighten 
your tie. 

— Mama, do you love Daddy? 

— 'Course I do. My goodness 
gracious, don't you look too pretty 
for words. Just like a little preach- 
er. Be sweet now, honey. God 
don't love ugly. 

— Yes, Mama. 

— Now say your piece for Mama 
before we go. I don't want you to 
get up there in the First Baptist 
Church, before half the folks in 
Milledgeville, and miss your Easter 
piece . . . and God be watchin' you 
all the time. 

— Yes, Mama: 

Whatchew looking. . . . 

— No, son; not "whatchew," but 
"what are you looking" . . . like it 
says in the Easter speech book. 

— Yes, Mama: 

What are you looking at me so 
funny for? 

I didn't come to stay. 

I just come to tell you all today 
is Resurrection Day. 

— No, no, Easter Day. 

— But, Mama, it's the same 
thing! 

— Easter Day! You gonna go by 

the book! Now you come on here 

and let's get to church. And don't 

you forget your piece either. Never. 
***** 

CLICK! 

Yeah, brother, lots of things 
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cleared up now. Like why I'm 
going to my grave hating white 
folks, which I know is a waste of 
time and energy. But I can't help 
myself . . . couldn't help myself. 
Dammit, I tried to get past it but 
was helpless. Because, if the truth 
be told, I misspent most of my life 
really believing they were into 
something. Ain't that a bitch? Well, 
there's no hatred like that of man 
deceived. But the young brothers 
and sisters, they're beautiful. No 
hate for the beast; they just deal 
with him or ignore him. No waste. 
. . . But you, Selby, are still con- 
fused about yourself and the true 
nature of things here in the New- 
nited States. You say you've lost 
your faith in the hanging jew. I 
don't believe you. I think he still 
gives you a prick with his spike 
once in a while. Yeah. And that 
messes with your mind. And that 
bullshit job. I once asked you why 
you took it. You didn't and still 
don't know. Givin' it one last try? 
Money? Hell no, you could care 
less. If it's a woman, she must be 
damn near invisible. You confused 
all right. Even the devils know; 
they hired you as a figurehead. 
Sounds good. Shows how they can 
absorb so-called radicals. Now I'm 
going to give your life a little di- 
rection. 

Now get this and get it straight. 
There was another reason, I'd like 
to think of it as a higher one, that 
I blew up your office: I did it for 
you, too, Selby. To save your con- 
fused soul. You see, Selby, you 
really are suffering more from loss 
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of love and faith than what seems 
to be indifference. The ability to 
love yourself and your people and 
a supreme dedication to their cause 
must be restored. Now there is a 
New Movement growing, rising 
silently, more deadly, and decided- 
ly not dedicated to the proposition 
that Black people should be used 
as living targets for every white 
sonofabitch out for a little healthy 
fun. In other words, no Black sui- 
cide in any shape form or fashion. 
We have other plans, like survival 
for instance. And we will need all 
kinds of Black folks to impose our 
will, to exercise our destiny, folks 
who know how to do all sorts of 
things. Some will come willingly, 
others will have to be persuaded, 
shown the greater wisdom of our 
way. Of course they will always be 
offered the alternative. Some of 
you will be the most polite of 
spokesmen, visible and respect- 
able. Others will never be known. 
There will be no uniforms, slogans, 
confrontations, the ultimate goal 
never articulated. Just TCB where 
needed in the appropriate manner. 
Where aggressive military action 
is needed, it will be carried out 
quietly and efficiently. Like magic. 
And I intend that you, since I can't 
be there, will give your love and, 
if necessary, your life to this end. 

Now, Selby, to insure that you 
are there . . . (Cough . . . cough) 
. . . in the mainstream of things, so 
to speak, I have written a letter to 
the police, duly notarized as my 
death-bed confession, in the name 
of human decency, in which I state 
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that you did the bombing. I go on 
to say that you confessed the foul, 
vicious deed to me over lunch 
shortly after the bomb went off. 
Naturally, I was aghast. Ha, ha, ha, 
ha. Ain't that a bitch! They'll be- 
lieve every word of it. Every god- 
damn word and your ass will be 
in the fire. Dig! By no means leave 
that bullshit job. We need the 
money you're making. Look and 
act white-folks, respectable. I give 
you a new religion, a chance to cre- 
ate your own history., Don't let me 
down, Selby. I got to get off this 
thing . . . (Cough . . . cough) . . . 
you understand . . . know you do. 
So do your duty. . . . All in love. 
. . . Selby. . . . All in love. . . . 
CLICK! 




Well, I was not going for it. For 
a moment I hated Tommy. I hated 
him more than I had hated any- 
body in my life. I was not going to 
be used by him, not after all the 
rest. I quickly let the tape run out. 
I was going to take the evidence, 
his confession with me. 

"Leave that tape right where it 
is, nigger." 

I jerked around toward where 
Tommy was sitting. He still 
laughed. 

"Turn back around like you 
was. There's a gun pointed at your 
head. Move!" 

The voice was young, no more 
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than eighteen or nineteen, and 
hard as cold, rolled steel. And I 
believed the menace in it. I turned 
around. I heard him move to Tom- 
my. There was silence. 

"How long," his voice was softer 
now, "Brother Tommy been like 
this?" 

"Since I came in . . . about an 
hour. . . ." 

"I know how long." 

I heard him move closer to me. 
"Hand me that tape. But don't turn 
around. You do, it's your ass." 

Goddamn. He really meant it. 
A simple command like that and I 
had no doubt he would blow my 
brains out. Anger swelled up in 
me . . . but mixed with something 
very strange. Was it pride? I gave 
him the tape without turning 
around. 

"Now lissen to me. I be callin' 
you at home in three days. Six 
o'clock in the evenin'. Exacdy! 
You be there. Cause I'm gon tell 
you to do somethin' very impor- 
tant. Brother Tommy said you'd do 
it. But frankly I don't believe you 
will. Anyhow, if you don't . . . well 
you know how it's gon go down. 
You unnerstand, nigger?" 

"Yeah." 

"Now, I am gon leave. You stay 
here for five minutes, no more, no 
less, then split. Unnerstand?" 

I heard him leave. I turned 
around. Tommy's eyes were 
closed, the smile vanished, and 
even the black flies as big as Har- 
lem roaches were gone. 

9|c 3$C s|c «Qc 

That's the way it was. Cool. 
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That's what the young dude was, 
cool. I liked the sound of his flat, 
metallic voice. Yeah, man, he's 
sure got style. Cool, efficient, new- 
Black style. No emotion, ranting 
and raving. Organized. Beyond 
hating crackers. A young man with 
a vision, sense of mission, that's 
all. Free. Without the heavy bag- 
gage of unrequited love. 

And, I have come to realize, 
that is the difference between Tom- 
my and him. I also peeped what 
me and Tommy had in common: 
we both had blindly loved a slutty, 
diseased witch-bitch who had 
played us cheap and not only re- 
jected us but gave us the claps of 
the mind and pissed in our faces 
to boot — not even leaving a for- 
warding address. Well, whores will 



be whores. Tommy hated her. I 
was indifferent, which is the worse 
sin of all. ... I like the sound of 
his flat, metallic voice. 

The white phone rang. To my 
surprise, I did not panic, my heart 
beat and hands were steady when 
I said, "Hello." The voice asked 
me one question. I answered. Then 
the voice spoke to me, precisely, 
evenly, for one minute and then 
hung up. 

I sat there on the bed for a mo- 
ment, thinking that when I had an- 
swered him my voice had been 
very flat and metallic. Organized. 
Efficient. I got up, showered, 
shaved and put on my most re- 
spectable suit. Then I went out to 
atone for my sins. Free at last. 
Maybe Tommy really did love me. 



Evan K. Walker, author of "Legacy," won the 1970 Conrad Kent Rivers 
award for his short story "Harlem Transfer," published in the May 
1970 Black World. His plays have been produced by the Free South- 
ern Theater (New Orleans), The Freedom Theater (Philadelphia) and 
the Performing Arts Society of Los Angeles. A native Georgian, Mr. 
Walker has been living in New York City, where he is currently at work 
on his first novel. 
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lication of the Black Workshop of 
Harrisburg, Penn. (560 Comb Street). 
The "donation" is $1.00 . . The 
summer 1971 issue of Rhythm, 
($1.25), the Atlanta, Ga., based 
quarterly (African Expression, Inc., 
859»/2 W. Hunter Street, N.W.), 
features an interview of Shirley Gra- 
ham Du Bois by poet A. B. Spell- 
man. Other features include seven 
pages of drawings by Babatunde 
Okello illustrating "The 6000 Years 
of the Beast," with text by A. B. 
Spellman, and "A Wedding by the 
Waters of Babylon," by Byron Rush- 
ing, with drawings by Floyd Cole- 
man. Donald Stone is editor of 
Rhythm; Ebon, Michael Lomax and 
Mr. Spellman are assistant editors 
. . . The first issue of Gwendolyn 
Brooks' semi-annual magazine, The 
Black Position, features a "must" 
article by Lerone Bennett Jr. called 
"Unity in the Black Community." 
It should be read by everyone con- 
cerned about the Black situation in 
this country and around the world. 
Other articles in the initial issue of 
Miss Brooks' journal are "Black 
Bards and White Reviewers," by 
Dudley Randall; "Nation Word," by 
Larry Neal; "Root Ritual," by Fran- 
cis and Val Gray Ward; and "The 



Need for Black Definition," by Cur- 
tis Ellis . . . The Black Scholar has 
inaugurated The Black Scholar Book 
Club, offering a wide assortment of 
books of interest to Black people 
. . . The September issue of The 
Black Scholar featured the prize- 
winning essays in the journal's first 
essay contest. Winners were Adolph 
L. Reed Jr., Hortense J. Spillers, 
and Dennis Forsythe . . . The Non- 
aligned Third World Annual, which 
appeared in January, "is a publica- 
tion of Books International of D. H. 
-T. E. International, Inc. (P. O. 
Box 11587, St. Louis, Missouri 
63105) (which) focuses attention 
on basic issues and problems facing 
Third World (African, Asian and 
Latin American) nations and ex- 
amines them through articles, edi- 
torial notes, bibliographic and statis- 
tical information . . . The publica- 
tion sells for $8.50 for the soft- 
bound edition, $14.00 for the cloth- 
bound" . . . Jihad Productions (Box 
663, Newark, N. J. 07101) has pub- 
lished a new brochure listing the 
books, broadsides, records, films, 
posters and (a new feature) exhibits 
available for sale or rental. Write 
for a brochure. 



News about books and authors: 

Time of Black Devotion ($1.95) is 
the name of a volume of poetry by 
Cleveland professor James C. Kil- 
gore, published by the Ashland Poe- 
try Press (Ashland College, Ash- 
land, Ohio 44805) . . . S.R.O. is the 
name of the new book by Robert 
Deane Pharr, author of the novel, 
The Book of Numbers. The S.R.O. 
of the title stands for "single-room- 
occupancy," a sort of nitty-gritty 
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hotel in the urban ghetto (Harlem 
this time out). The Book of Num- 
bers was sold for filming. Mr. Pharr 
is a Herman Ziegner Fellow at Co- 
lumbia University . . . Festivals and 
Funerals, the new book by Jayne 
Cortez, is available from the author 
for $2.00 per copy (P.O. Box 249, 
Village Station, New York, N.Y. 
10014) . . . Al Prettyman, head of 
Emerson Hall Publishers, Inc., an- 
nounced the fall and winter books: 



* * 



A Possible Reality, by Dr. Kenneth 
B. Clark; The Mind Game, by E. 
Fuller Tonrey, M.D.; 'Together' 
Black Women, by Inez Smith Reid; 

Housing and the Urban Poor, by 
The Urban Law Institute; Why 
Blacks Kill Blacks, by Alvin F. Pous- 
saint, M.D.; No, poems by Clarence 
Major; and The Smallest Orb, by 
Ann Maturin . . . Nikki Giovanni 
is represented by two new books, 
Spin A Soft Black Song, a collection 
of poems for children, and Gemini, 
a collection of autobiographical es- 
says . . . Bob Teague's new book is 
Adam in Blunderland, which is 
aimed at the young audience . . . 
More To Remember, Dudley Ran- 
dall's new book of poems, contains 
selections from the author's works 
over three decades (Third World 
Press) . . . The Strangers is the 
name of the first book published by 
Seattle-based poet-playwright Aaron 
Dumas . . . Clarence Major, the 
prolific New York poet, is repre- 
sented by a new book in the Herit- 
age series out of London. The book, 
Private Line, is distributed in Amer- 
ica by Broadside Press. Other books 
announced by the Heritage series 
are: Take No Prisoners, a collection 
of poems by the late Ray Durem; 
The Wright Poems of the late Con- 
rad Kent Rivers, with an essay by 
Ronald Fair; and an as yet untitled 
work by Samuel Allen (Paul Vesey) 
All volumes in the series sell for 
$2.00 each . . . Somebody called 
Norman Hill has edited an original 
paperback book for Popular Library 
called The Black Panther Menace: 
America's Neo-Nazis . . . January 
15, 1972, is the deadline for sub- 
mission of manuscripts to the Third 
International Biennial Play Compe- 
tition for a new play about the late 
Martin Luther King Jr. The contest 
is sponsored by the Department of 
Theater of Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale, and there is a 
$5,000.00 prize. Requests for ap- 



plication forms should be addressed 
to: Archibald McLeod, Department 
of Theater, Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Carbondale, 111. 62901. 
Judges of the competition are Fred- 
erick O'Neal, president of Actors' 
Equity; Robert Whitehead, pro- 
ducer; Walter G. Robinson, acting 
director, Black American Studies 
Program, S.I.U.; and Christian Moe, 
Department of Theater, S.I.U. The 
winner will be announced on April 
4, 1972 . . . Even before George 
Jackson was assassinated at San 
Quentin, contracts had been signed 
for translations of Soledad Brother: 
Prison Letters of George Jackson 
into Japanese, Dutch, Danish, Nor- 
wegian, Swedish, German, Italian 
and French. A special "background" 
supplement on Jackson was offered 
along with the rights in each case 
. . . Inevitably, one of the big pub- 
lishing houses has moved to capital- 
ize on George Jackson's life and 
death. The usually arch-conservative 
Alfred Knopf house has commis- 
sioned a book about Jackson and 
the Soledad Brothers. The writer is 
Min Yee . . . The George Bennett 
Memorial Fellowship in Writing at 
The Phillips Exeter Academy is 
open to applicants. The fellowship's 
purpose is "To assist, for a year, a 
young writer who hopes to make a 
professional career of writing." The 
stipend is $4,200.00, plus housing, 
and the winner will have to live for 
the year at Exeter, New Hampshire, 
complete a book manuscript and 
spend some time rapping with stu- 
dents at the posh New England 
school. Write to Richard F. Nie- 
bling, chairman, English Depart- 
ment, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, New Hampshire 03833 . . . 
In line with its new educational pro- 
gram for prisoners, the Du Sable 
Museum of African American His- 
tory in Chicago (3806 S. Michigan) 
will publish an anthology of prison- 
ers' poetry. The museum also is col- 
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lecting books about Black life, his- offered to inmates of the state's pris- 
tory and culture for students in the ons. Cash contributions also are wel- 
museum's correspondence courses come. 



Publications: In Chicago, a new 
group. Jamaa Scenes, Inc., publish- 
ed The Good Book, a collection of 
poems by Jamila-Ra. The book has 
an introduction by Yaki Yakubu 
and cover art by the very talented 
Steve Thomas (Jamaa Scenes, Inc., 
Box 2409, 3510 S. Rhodes Ave., 
Chicago, 111. 60653) . . . Kuhusu 
Vitabu, the quarterly newsletter of 
Drum & Spear Press (1802 Belmont 
Road, N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20009), made its debut in late sum- 
mer, a welcome addition to the 
growing body of relevant Black 
publications. "The main idea behind 
Kuhusu Vitabu is for Black people 
to get more information about print- 
ed materials and publications for us 
and by us," the introductory state- 
ment says. "We will have features 
about what Drum and Spear Press 
and other Black publishers are do- 
ing. There will be interviews with 
Black authors from around the 
world, and reports on trends in Black 
books for children and adults . . ." 
The premiere issue features reviews 
of two Third World Press books 
(Affirmation, by Ifeanyi Menkiti; and 
Everywhere Is Yours, by Charlie 
Cobb), news of the Black presses, 
and an interview with Judy Richard- 
son, staff specialist (of Drum & Spear 
Press) in children's literature. The 
cover features a Tom Feelings draw- 
ing .. . Krizna Publications of Kan- 
sas City, Mo. (6104 Prospect) pub- 
lished 'Jomo,' poetry by Jomo Don 
Shabazz, with illustrations by Lon- 
nie Powell. Donald Baker of Los An- 
geles is associate editor of Krizna 
Publications . . . No Crystal Stair: 
A Bibliography of Black Literature 
is a 64-page bibliography of consid- 



erable utility and importance. More 
than 500 titles are listed by subject 
and arranged alphabetically by au- 
thor in each section. Selections were 
made by a committee of librarians 
from various branches of the New 
York Public Library. The handsome 
booklet sells for $2.00 per copy and 
is available from the Office of Adult 
Services, New York Public Library, 
8 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 
10016 . . . Phase II, Journal of 
Black Art Renaissance, is the same 
name of the quarterly, founded in 
Berkeley under the direction of Sarah 
Webster Fabio, editor and advisor. 
The third issue was a combined is- 
sue, selling for $2.25; the first two 
issues were offered at $1.25 each. 
Magazines are available from Turn- 
over Books, 2840 Telegraph Ave., 
Berkeley, Calif . . . The second is- 
sue of Imani, the magazine published 
by Black students at New York Uni- 
versity, features an examination of 
the "Concepts of Education for 
Black People" and a major article on 
"The Rise of Independent Black 
Educational Institutions." The maga- 
zine lists independent Black edu- 
cational institutions across the coun- 
try, and that alone makes it worth 
its 75 cents price. Address is 566 
LaGuardia Place, New York, N.Y. 
10012, Box 27 . . . "The Racial 
Component of Botswana's Foreign 
Policy," by Richard Dale, is the latest 
publication in the Studies in Race 
and Nation series of the Center on 
International Race Relations of the 
Graduate School of International 
Studies, University of Denver . . . 
The Original Men is the name of a 
small, well-produced booklet featur- 
ing the literary efforts of brothers 
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at Walpole Prison in Massachusetts. 
The booklet is a product of the Black 
cultural program conducted at the 
prison through the auspices of the 
Center for Urban Studies at Harvard 
University. Edward Simpltins is di- 
rector of the Center . . . Focus in 
Black, a newsletter published in New 
York, focused on "The Reconquest 
of Africa" in its July edition. Eugene 
Paul is editor (B & G Publications, 



P.O. Box 5877, Grand Central Sta- 
tion) . . . The third issue of Ma- 
zungumzo, Student Journal of Afri- 
can Studies, published by the Afri- 
can Studies Center at Michigan State 
University at Lansing, was published 
during the summer . . . The Gar- 
vey Institute (P.O. Box 1554) of 
East Lansing publishes a newsletter, 
edited by Chui Karega. 



Publishing: The fall 1971 issue of 
The Negro American Literature 
Forum was edited by Ernece B. Kel- 
ly, author, editor and director of the 
Task Force on Racism and Bias in 
the Teaching of English for the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Miss Kelly, who also is an asso- 
ciate professor at Loop City College 
(Chicago), focuses on the theme, 
"The Black Experience and White 
Institutions." The journal is available 
for $ 1 .00 from Indiana State Univer- 
sity at Terre Haute. . . . Nkombo 
Publications are especially interested 
in having news of what is happening 
with Black arts groups in the South. 
News should be sent to editor Kala- 
mu ya Salaam at P.O. Box 51826, 
New Orleans, L.A. 70150 .. . Broad- 
side Press (12651 Old Mill Place, 
Detroit, Mich. 48238) published an 
engraved leather Special Edition of 
Direction-score, the collected works 
of Don L. Lee, which will be a col- 
lector's item. Only 54 copies of the 
jade-colored Special Edition were 
published. They are offered for 
$15.00 per copy . . . 3000 Years of 
Black Poetry, the anthology edited 
by Alan Lomax and Raoul Abdul, 
has been issued as a 95 cent Faw- 
cett paperback. Mr. Abdul is a former 
editorial assistant to the late Lang- 
ston Hughes . . . Speaking of Fawcett, 
the firm has published an original 
paperback book by Darwin T. Tur- 



ner, Black Drama in America: An 
Anthology ($1.50). Dr. Turner is 
quoted as saying that, "unlike other 
anthologies," Black Drama in Amer- 
ica . . . "is not limited to recent drama 
or to revolutionary drama or to dra- 
ma which has become well known in 
the professional theater. The plays 
selected for this anthology furnish a 
representative history of Afro- 
American drama." . . . Pyramid Pub- 
lications of Chester, Penn. (51 North 
Eyre Drive) announced that the 
company's name has been changed 
to ^Pyramid Productions "to avoid 
confusion with a white company in 
New York of the same name." A 
project of Pyramid Productions is 
publication of the "Pyramid Series," 
the first item being a poem, "The 
Honorable Elijah Muhammad," by 
Sterling X, an 18-year-old Muslim 
poet. Proceeds from sales of the poem 
will go to the Islamic University in 
Chicago . . . Four new Broadside 
Press publications: A Safari of Afri- 
can Cooking, "a collection of recipes 
from 20 African countries, selected 
by a Ghanaian, Bli Odaatey (Bill 
Odarry)," in cloth ($4.95) and paper- 
back ($2.95) editions; It's A New 
Day, a collection of poems by Sonia 
Sanchez "for young brothas and 
sisuhs"; Life Styles, a collection of 
poems by Marion Nicholes; and A 
Broadside Treasury, an anthology of 
material from Broadside Press select- 
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ed and edited by Gwendolyn Brooks 
. . A. R. Maynor Woods, a poet in 
Philadelphia, announces publication 
of several volumes: Songs of the 
Wind ($2.50, paperback) ; Little Soul 
Folks ($2.00, paperback); and An 
Analysis of Death (50 cents, paper- 
back). The booklets are available 
at Robbin's Bookshop at Market and 
13th Streets . . . Swallow Press pub- 
lished a paperback edition of The 



Beach Umbrella ($2.95), the collec- 
tion of prize-winning stories by Chi- 
cago lawyer Cyrus Colter . . . The 
Middle East Coordinating Commit- 
tee (255 Fifty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 11220) has published a listing 
. of "prominent individuals in the U.S. 
who are qualified to speak for the 
rights of the Palestinian people and 
to discuss the vital issues involved in 
the Arab-Israeli conflict." 



Art Notes: Kendall Studio-20 (322 
West 75th Street, New York, N. Y.) 
featured an exhibition of "4 Contem- 
porary Artists" . . . The Studio Mu- 
seum of Harlem, with the help of 
concerned citizens around the coun- 
try, succeeded in bringing Elizabeth 
Catlett Mora back to the U.S. for 
her exhibition opening in September. 
The famed sculptress, a resident of 
Mexico since 1946, returned for the 
occasion of her first major U.S. show 
in 20 years. The State Department at 
first had denied her a visa. A total of 
17 pieces — in bronze, cast stone, 
black onyx and a variety of woods — 
will be on exhibit through January 
9, 1972, along with 22 lithographs 
and linocuts. Dubbed "Maestra" in 
Mexico City, Mrs. Mora since 1958 
has taught sculpture at the National 
School of Fine Arts, where she heads 
the Sculpture Department. . . . The 
Studio Museum's "Harlem Artists 
71" (through mid-November) fea- 
tured the works of Bernard Wah, 
Stephanie Weaver, James Phillips, 
Nicholasa Mohn, Valerie Maynard, 
Alvin Hollingsworth, James Den- 
mark, LeRoy Clark, Curtis Bryan, 
Betty Blayton and Benny Andrews 
. . . Malcolm X Community College 
in Chicago mounted an exhibit on of 
the works of Harold S. Dorsey, cur- 
rently an art professor at the school 
following a stint at the University of 
Colorado. ... A two-man exhibit 
of paintings and photographs was 
featured at Black Arts/West in 



Seattle. Paintings by Richard Sarto 
and photographs by Aaron Murray 
. . . James A. Chaffers, a 29-year-old 
Louisianan, was the first degree re- 
cipient from the University of 
Michigan's two-year old professional 
Doctor of Architecture program. 
Chaffers' doctoral dissertation, "De- 
sign and the Urban Core: Creating 
A Relevant Milieu," developed from 
his work with a group of low-income 
Blacks in Detroit who sought to pre- 
vent the city from bulldozing their 
community in order to build a free- 
way for the convenience of white 
suburbanites. . . . The Black Family, 
"a multi-media art exhibit" created 
by New York-based artists, is 
available for tours on college cam- 
puses and community organizations 
through the Hattie Gossett Agency 
(775 Riverside Drive, Apt. 6J). The 
artists are Doug Harris, photog- 
rapher; Otto Neals, painter; Ademola 
Olugebefola, painter; and Ed Sher- 
man, photographer. The Black Fam- 
ily exhibit seeks "to convey artisti- 
cally the qualities which we feel have 
helped Black people to survive as a 
race and a family, the qualities of 
strength/endurance, knowledge/wis- 
dom, courage/sacrifice," according 
to a group statement released by the 
artists. "We have found that our peo- 
ple are hungry for art which they can 
relate to. Like people of all cultures, 
Black people want to see work that 
reflects what they know themselves 
to be: a strong, mighty family. . . ." 
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The Second World Festival 

The Second World Festival of African Arts will be held in Lagos, 
Nigeria, in September 1974. This is official now, the announcement 
having been made by General Yakubu Gowon in August 1971. 
An official delegation from Nigeria arrived in the United States in mid- 
September and met with selected African-Americans in New York 
City, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Atlanta and Philadelphia. 
The delegation also stopped over in Washington for routine diplomatic 
contacts. In December, the Nigerian Commissioner for the Festival, 
Chief Tony Enahoro, officially invited the Black Academy of Arts and 
Letters in New York to serve as coordinating unit for the American 
Committee for the Second World Festival. Plans will be announced 
for formation of the American Committee and the constitution of its 
membership. As it has done for the past six years (since announce- 
ment of the First World Festival, which was held in Dakar, Senegal, 
in 1966), Black World will keep its readers informed of plans and 
projects regarding the Festival. — HWF 
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heavy stuff. For non-bloods, "boo coos" will be the first of many 
stumbling blocks — and no dictionary of Afro- American slang (or a 
Black friend) can be summoned to lessen the frustration. Neither the 
friend nor the dictionary can ever evoke the compassionate smile or 
the understanding "right on" (or whatever they say). It takes much 
more. 

Critical analysis, if it's to be taken seriously, demands that one 
directly understand that which is being studied. Addison Gayle states 
this more aptly when he says, 

. . . unique art derived from unique cultural experiences man- 
dates unique critical tools for evaluation. 
Don L. Lee's "unique critical tools" used in his first book of criticism, 
Dynamite Voices, are paper, pen, nappy hair, ebony hue, learning 
"naw" instead of "no," a childhood of poolrooms and barbershops, 
crowded bedrooms and toilets that wouldn't flush, Chester Himes at 
1 3 — and Coltrane not much later. 

Dynamite Voices, the first book in the Broadside Critic Series, is 
not a reactionary effort stemming from the Literary Establishment's 
historical rejection of Black Art. Instead Don sees that 

It's time to freshen the air, to declare a direction. It's time to 
take time to look at our own critically, in the hope of moving 
past the surface of confusion. We must assess our contradictions 
and try to move from them so as to develop an atmosphere of 
political consistency. . . . 
A serious writer himself since the mid-Sixties, Don has seen many a 
Black artist and hundreds of others striving for this title. The poems, 
plays, and short stories received each day at Third World Press are 
merely a microcosm of the infinite amount being written today. But 
Don sees that most of these creations are re-creations; that is, they 
are merely old words being put to new music. The problem being 
that the new breed is not reading their contemporaries or their pre- 
decessors. Don tells us 

We see in some of the poets' current work that they are not 
reading their own contemporaries and therefore are duplicating, 
repeating without noticeable advancement. It is clear that, the 
poet must devote to his craft the same time and practice that 
"good" musicians devote to learning their art form. . . . What 
knowledgeable piano player couldn't point out to you the in- 
fluence of a Bud Powell, Thelonius Monk or Duke Elling- 
ton? . . . 

On the surface, tnen, Don speaks of the need to create a method- 
ology for the vast amount that has been written; artists must pause 
and examine what's been said in order to abolish contradictions and 
reruns in the future. Deeper, however, his pen's voice warns that 
there may not be a future. We're living in an age of elimination. 
Black poets must turn their creations inward for meticulous examina- 
tion and then outward again carrying an SOS message: DEATH IS 
HERE. The poet's mirror must be turned at the perfect angle cap- 
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taring the sun's rays so that we immediately comprehend what it 
means when the sociologist Sidney Wilhelm asks, "Why discriminate 
when one can eliminate?"; what it means when the last chapter in 
John A. Williams' novel, The Man Who Cried I Am, becomes non- 
fiction; what it means when the University of Michigan's Institute 
for Social Research takes a survey on violence and reveals that 33 
percent of American men between 16-64 are willing to "tolerate" 
substantial police force, including shooting to kill, to quench student 
protest and Black uprisings; what it means to replace "We Shall Over- 
come" with "We've Got Hot Pants Power." We've always had the 
power to show our asses, now we'd better be about saving them. 

From the get Don clarifies his task so that we'll know exactly where 
he's coming from: 

. . . Our mission is not to say who is or who isn't a poet 
or to pass on who's good, who's better, or who's unmentionable. 
We cannot and will not try to define what is definitely Black. 
We plan to take one man's point of view (mine) and try to clear 
up some of the misinterpretations, to show contradictions and 
inconsistencies, and above all, to give direction to that body of 
Black poetry which exists. Hopefully, in undertaking such a 
task my efforts will help legitimize the Black music-lines which 
are, as far as I'm concerned, already legitimate but unnoticed. 
Today's poets shake us awake like an early morning church service. 
The poets' tambourines clapping against sweating flesh ring out new 
definitions of ourselves. The foot-tapping guitarists strum words, 
metaphors, and "unstanzas" that make us ache. The God-believing, 
soul-screaming chorus wailing out at us to ". . . write as well as you 
rap; teach as well as you dance; study as well as you condemn 
others . . ." carries us in a contagious fever from our chairs to our 
trembling knees. But much is still left unplayed and unsung. In his 
15-page introduction, Don opines the critic's role, explains the func- 
tion of Black writing, and touches (forcefully) upon that "writing 
Black and publishing white" syndrome. 

Critics, like plumbers, teachers, poets, actors, etc., come in all 
shades. The competent critic, however, ". . . chooses criticism as an 
extension of his craft. He is also one who goes into criticism with 
the honesty and fairness characteristic of his other creative works." 
Don spends quite a bit of time on the Black critic. He understands 
the enormity of his mission and the responsibility to himself and his 
community. His position is a delicate one, but not because of an 
allegiance to personal friends. The honesty illustrated in Dynamite 
Voices indicates that we've got to be about survival not a game of 
you-scratch-my-back-and-I'll-scratch-yours. The difficulty is divorcing 
one's self far enough away from the work to assess it fairly but re- 
maining close enough to prevent "pseudo-objectivity." 

White poetry has survived because institutions were built to guar- 
antee that survival. The Establishment legitimizes European poetry 
everytime it's made required reading in America's institutions of 
higher learning. Not having an overseer like the Establishment as a 
distribution channel, Black poetry' is dependent upon its own worth 
for survival. Because our skins have denied us the frivolities of white 
life we've learned to sort the functional from the non-functional. We 
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are living in an age of elimination. If Black poetry is to survive it 
must . . become a part of the giver and receiver. It must per- 
form some function, move the emotions, become a part of the dance, 
or simply make one act . . ." 

Sadly, not all Black poetry has depended upon its own worth. 
When Stokely cried, "Black Power!", he couldn't possibly have known 
the good it would do millions of Black people everywhere. It did 
some damage also. Everything from Jesus Christ to Lady Bird became 
Black. In the arts Joseph Conrad was left in his darkness and Ernest 
Hemingway was left wishing for a smile from an effeminate bull- 
fighter. The cry was on for Black Studies. Black Studies was no big 
thing for those who run the world, they've always been studying Black 
folk. Blacks were studied so well, in fact, that the "worldrunners" 
knew that their Random House, Grove Press, Dell, or Vintage offers 
would keep Blacks so busy competing with each other that the real 
work of building our own institutions would be left undone. Don L. 
Lee recounts the events thusly: 

. . . With the call for Black universities and Black studies 
programs, the poets were in the unique position to supply the 
new knowledge that was to become the most exploited field in 
the late Sixties and early Seventies. . . . The new poetry was 
like the new music to the popular recording company, i.e., not 
understood or taken seriously, but highly profitable. . . . 
Don doesn't spend a great deal of time with Black writers who 
continue publishing through white channels, but there is little left unsaid. 
His words echo with urgency yet go unheeded: 

". . . publishing in the white market not only raises doubts 
about the audiences he [Black poet] is trying to reach but lends 
support and legitimacy to white organs, as if they were the vehi- 
cles Black people should respect and read." 
If the essence of his last few words was understood in its fullest, 
Broadside could transform Dell into Fell, Vintage into Vanish, and 
Grove into Grave. 

Don L. Lee has been hammering the truth at us for a very very 
long time. His previous works told us what we already knew but just 
couldn't articulate or didn't think much about. The greatest gifts any 
writer can give to his people are the skills to see, think, and then 
analyze. When Don's lean boyish fingers and highly developed intense 
mind unite as one we know truth is coming, however painful. Don 
told us that images control our lives and who controls the image, 
controls the mind. He shakes us awake so that we begin to question 
how Stokely can talk about the "Dialectics of Liberation" when Vin- 
tage aint never liberated no Black man; so that we question how 
Essence can talk about doing a Black woman thing when Hugh Hef- 
ner's bunnies are the image makers; so that we question how Amiri 
Baraka expects to do any kind of raising when Random House means 
to keep him down. Harold Cruse has said: "You can't compete against 
institutions with ideas alone. The ideology that is developed on the 
basis of Black cultural reality must be transmitted into different kinds 
of functioning institutions. . . . These institutions will serve as bases 
to allow us to establish standards for ourselves and to develop cul- 
tural forms that will safeguard us as a people. ..." 
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Don L. Lee puts his back where his mouth is. If he's talking 
BUILD then he's working BUILD. The Third World Press stationary 
has a motto which reads: "We Do It Ourselves." He does, we must. 

Before getting into the poets, a necessary section is provided. 
"There Is A Tradition (Perspective)" serves as an introduction to 
the poets to be studied. He doesn't attempt to glorify or apologize, 
he only tells of the roots from whence they came. But Don is slick, 
real slick. He knows that most Black people will read Dynamite 
Voices before they'll pick up Atlantic Monthly, The Progressive, or 
Samuel Yette's The Choice. Yet these works contain vital information 
concerning the plans America has for its Black folk. (It's all planned.) 
We are living in an age of elimination. And so when we read a 
sentence like: 

In a world where three-fifths of the total population is illiterate, 
where whites in the U.S.A. use sixty percent of the natural re- 
sources of the world and seldom read any kind of book after 
high school, where television has become the most dangerous 
communicative device of the twentieth century, where the Jews 
took New York City from the Catholics non-violently, and where 
the most literate society exists in Japan, there emerged in the late 
1960's two major Black publishing houses: Broadside Press of 
Detroit and Third World Press of Chicago. 

we know that the brother's goal isn't to show how much he knows, but 
he's telling us in his sometimes subtle fashion how much we'd better 
start knowing. Don tells us that 

. . . The poets of the Sixties and Seventies move beyond mere 
rage and "black is beautiful" to bring together a new set of values, 
emotions, historical perspectives and futuristic direction — a trans- 
formation from the lifestyle of the sayer to that of the doer. 

Of the language used by the new breed he says it 

". . . seemed to move in the direction of actual music. . . . Their 
language as a whole was not formal Anglo-Saxon English. It 
carried its own syntax, not conventional by Western standards, 
and often referred to as non-communicative, obscene, profane. 
In short, it was the language of the street, charged to heighten the 
sensitivity of the reader. . . ." 

In Gwen Brooks' Family Pictures, she describes Don as "Beautiful. 
Impudent. /Ready for life. /A tied storm." That must've been before 
Dynamite Voices. Don unties himself and rain, hail, snow, and sleet fall 
all night long with his handling of the new breed. The voice of his pen 
cries for a moment's rest. 

The reader gets the feeling that a secret bond ties Don to Conrad Kent 
Rivers. Perhaps this love grew from Don's knowing too well the 
anguish Rivers felt when he wrote ". . . I'm not at peace with myself 
or my world." Don himself has felt this pain. He's still the man who 
wrote ". . . About me, as I seek the truth wondering if my mind is not 
getting all fucked up . . and "Whom can I confess to? . . More 
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than pain ties the men. Rivers also saw the need to reject America's 
random houses as illustrated in his poem, "In defense of black poets." 

In reviewing Don's comments about the fourteen poets, we might find 
that his concerns center around each of the following broad categories: 
1. political awareness; 2. ability to give positive direction as a result of 
political sophistication and; 3. touchability — being in touch with one's 
people through language and imagery. 

Eugene Perkins' ability to see Chicago's Robert Taylor Homes as 
"welfare-prisons" sparked this comment from Lee: "Critics would call 
his references metaphors, but politically they are profound and well 
stated truisms. It is Fanon and Nkrumah; it is Lumumba, Du Bois and 
Stokely. . . ." Sonia Sanchez's touchability is omnipresent in "Short 
Poem." Don says ". . . She reveals a self-blues and an obscenity that's 
funny and easy for Black people to relate to. In a poem to Gwen Brooks 
Etheridge Knight slips away from that touchability with words like 
"obfuscating mire'* and "effulgent lover." Questioning its value in the 
typical Don L. Lee fashion he dismisses it with, "We don't say Miss 
Brooks is not worthy of the Greek images. We just ask, would she 
appreciate them?" Having less patience with a David Henderson "under- 
worked, over-hipped, pseudo-intellectual 'i can impress u poem'," Don 
spits a fiery statement like, "Sounds and reads like the work of a late 
night disc jockey on A.M. trying to keep people asleep." He gives no 
slack. Black people are I-read-you-once-and-understand-you-or-forget- 
you people. He wants Henderson to stay with us. 

What Don L. Lee says to and about the poets is important for the 
poet and the reader. One wishes that he could have expounded on each 
more fully, but we understand also that his lengthy introduction was 
necessary. Pioneers clear the way for others to follow. Being a Black 
critic in the Seventies is being a pioneer in every sense. We may want 
to argue until we're blue in the face over some of Lee's judgments, but 
he's hipped us in the beginning that we're not dealing with absolutes 
(who is or who isn't a poet), and that everything said is merely one 
man's opinion (his). His words offtimes pierce the skin like the jagged 
edge of a broken Thunderbird bottle, rushing the reader to the nearest 
county emergency room. Other times our happiness is like that of the 
wino finding a liquor store that accepts food stamps. If the poet and 
the reader absorb nothing else, I believe Don would want us to remem- 
ber two statements. The first: 

"In the act of writing, an author exposes his own values, reflects 

his innersoul, his pit-bottom, the way he used to be and the way 

he is. Values cannot be taught — they have to be demonstrated. . . ." 

and the second: 

". . . What is perhaps more important is that when the Black 
poet chooses to serve as political seer, he must display a keen 
sophistication. . . ." 

One wonders if Don's long legs were meant as a gift so he'd never be 
caught half-stepping. If he sees that a task is too great, he'll admit it. 
When he admits his inability to judge Chinese literature, he's pointing 
out the complex nature of any culture's literature. As Don sees it, litera- 
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ture encompasses language, the people's daily lives, religion, music, 
folklore, dance, and a firsthand knowledge of that country's landscape. 
Any knowledge less than this is half-stepping. 

Don L. Lee may be yellow physically but when he starts filtering the 
"music from the noise" in Dynamite Voices we know he sure isn't 
Chinese. 

— Charlotte Wilhite 
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Blues For An African Princess 

Sam "The Spook Who Sat By The Door" Greenlee has returned, and 
he is singing now, Blues For An African Princess (Third World Press, 
Chicago, $1.25), a collection of 30 short poems. 

The title poem is a finely textured piece of tender touch: 

Sad-eyed Ghanaian girl 
how you know so much 
so soon? . . . 
Lookin at me out of 
ancient African eyes 
deep enough 
to drown in 
Lookin at me like 
I'm ten feet tall 
and me stretchin to be it . . . 
This poem is as delicate as "Blues for Carolyn Rodgers" is coarse. Both 
strongly wrought: "the well-shaped thick lips in the angular,/ebony- 
chiseled black face. ..." 

Sam is secure in these two "blues for" poems, particularly so. His 
technique shows shakey in others, e.g. he ends certain poems with a 
one line shout in capitals. "In Blues for Barbara Ann": "GO HEAD, 
BABY, AND DO YO STONE BLACK THING!" It doesn't fit. 
Moreover, it doesn't quite ring to truth. There's straining here, and in 
other places his voice cracks or he runs out of breath. 
Much of this book is comprised of small witticisms, like: 

"Racial Progress" 
Once upon a time 
they used to 
own slaves. 
Nowadays 
they rent us. 

We can laugh. And are properly amused. We cannot help feeling, 
however, that in terms of content, most of the poetry contained therein 
is more entertaining than spiritually or emotionally expanding. Brother 
Greenlee does not crawl into the honest and screaming guts of Black- 
ness/of Blackpeople/of his own self. He comments and postures, beau- 
tifully. He rarely extends his craft, outside of "Blues for An African 
Princess" and "Blues for Carolyn Rodgers." 

All this is not to say that as poetry this book is not adequate, be- 
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cause it is. It is, basically, a good ground/work. The kind of first book 
that is a foundation for further and future poems. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that Serious Work be continued. Tomorrow's poems are seriously 
whole-dimensional work. Sam, so far, has offered us one entertaining 
dimension. — Angela Jackson 
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Won't linger over this too long. If 
you are a writer and/or are interested 
in Black literature you should own 
Black Review No. 1 (Morrow, 
$1.95), edited by Mel Watkins. It 
gives a fine spectrum of ideas and 
techniques that are happening now. 
The whole book is attractively put 
together. The layout is first-rate and 
there is strong imaginative art work 
by David Brown. This book is much 
hipper than most of the estate- 
manuals, i.e., anthologies (or what- 
ever you call them books that are full 
of stuff that the editor likes and/or 
wishes that he/she had written him/ 
herself). Mel Watkins, while manag- 
ing to cover the areas of essay, fic- 
tion, drama and poetry, is careful to 
present new writers and new work by 
better known writers. And that's at 
least one basic thing a good editor 
should do with this kind of anthology. 

At the end of Watkins' introduc- 
tion there is a note that says, "Finally, 
it should be stated that the success 
of a publication depends in large part 
on its responsiveness to its reader- 
ship; therefore manuscripts as well as 
letters and comments will be wel- 
comed and appreciated. Then, hope- 
fully, Black Review may contribute 
significantly to the understanding and 
expansion of the Black consciousness 
that has already begun." Let's hold 
him to that, Black writers, attention 
— especially those who so often com- 
plain about the trials and tribulations 
of getting published, here is an offer. 

Now to the book. ESSAYS: 
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George Kent's opening essay on Rich- 
ard Wright is good, very good. Read 
it. Julius Lester and Shane Stevens 
each turn in some predictable radical/ 
integrationist bullshit essays talking 
about the revolution happening 
among young whites and hinting that 
we should be up on it if not all the 
way in it. Wow! To me it's kind of 
interesting that these apologetics were 
written by so-called Black dudes.* I 
wonder what kind of revolution they 
got in mind. In between Lester and 
Stevens is an excerpt from Reginald 
Major's new book about the Black 
Panthers. I can't vouch for the accu- 
racy of his accounts but he is a good 
reporter/journalist. Nothing heavy, 
though. Following the Lester/Stevens 
illusions comes a jumbled, although 
wittily written, piece by Nikki Gio- 
vanni at her satiric zenith. Her essay/ 
soulpiece is the match of any essay 
you have read about our present 
state. In style it struts; leapin cross 
the page like Jim Brown on the four 
going through the uprights with six 
frustrated dudes hanging on his back. 
Da sister devastates entire systems of 
thought in one or two quick sen- 
tences. Like when she lays bare the 
cute claim that the man (and/or his 
children) is what we should be about: 
"man can't separate the mind from 
the body, sex from salvation, food 
from thought — the supermasculine 



*Shane Stevens, Black World would 
like to point out again, is not Black. 
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menial does not exist. There is no 
such thing as the omnipotent adminis- 
trator — what is a superbrain? The 
pope is the queen of the earth. We 
are a complete people ready and able 
to deal completely with tomorrow." 
Dig it. Which is not to say that you 
will/should agree with everything this 
sister has to say, but rather that this 
is an essay to think about and respect 
for the way that she brings her stuff 
on home and what she be bringing 
and what home she talkin about. The 
last piece in the book is an essay by 
Cecil Brown about what Black Art 
is. It is built on the James Brown/ 
soul/music kick. He be trying but I 
keep getting the feeling that he is 
imitating some other writers, Ishmael 
Reed, Imamu Baraka and Larry Neal, 
specifically. That "Hoo Doo" stuff 
comes straight from Ish (who does 
it infinitely better) and the theories 
are warmed over Baraka/Neal. For 
yall what ain't ready for/have not 
read the three brothers mentioned, 
some of what Brown says will be en- 
lightening and the way he says it is 
interesting but you really should go 
to the sources to get right for what 
is happening. Nuff said, I guess. 
DRAMA: Edgar White's play sounds 
like he reads too much French. Tri- 
cycles, bells and bleak landscapes. 
Him and Godot and Ionesco gon all 
have to come better or keep this shit 
in the sewer. It's awful. The piece 
don't even belong in the book. May- 
be the editor has/had his reasons. Or 
maybe (and more likely) I just don't 
like that kind of drama. FICTION: 
There's a short story by Barry Beck- 
ham that proves even Black dudes 
love Hemmingway. Barry probably 
wrote this one in his american lit 
.007 class. It's a wildlife story that 
ain't got nuthin to do with our life; 
a story about white dudes and one 
'nigger' hunting mountain lions (?). 
George Davis, on the other hand, in 
his story, "Home is Much Too Far 
to Go," lunges at a deep experience 
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about the self-imposed alienation of 
a college educated brother from his 
family/people. Unfortunately, I don't 
think it's as strong as it could have 
been because brother Davis didn't 
have his chops sufficiently together 
to blow the complicated changes. 
Even so, it's not bad; and it's a lot 
better than hunting mountain lions. 
The best story is one simply called 
"Claudia," by Franklin Jackson. It 
bittersweetly catches the awful an- 
guish of a young Black girl's loneli- 
ness in the big apple. It's on the case. 
Then Ed Bullins has a story that 
eludes me. Written in the sparse de- 
tail, mostly dialogue style that Wright 
mastered in his book, Eight Men, 
Bullins' story ends up confusing this 
reader. It has the same effect as driv- 
ing a drunk blind 103 miles an hour 
on a four-lane expressway that don't 
have roadsigns, at night — without 
lights and no map. Where we at, 
man? If anybody reads this book and 
figures out what the story is about, 
would you please write me and turn 
me on? I would like to know. 
POETRY: David Henderson has two 
poems. He has better work than that 
presented here. Much better. And 
Alicia Johnson's long poem didn't 
move me much either even though 
it is well written. But, laying in the 
cut, you bet, are five pieces by sister 
Carole Clemmons that are fire light- 
ers. The sister be's ready, she is a fine 
poet who knows her craft intimately. 
Taking deep breaths of life she slices 
away everything that ain't needed 
and with the sure touch of a piano 
tuner finely draws up her portraits 
of Black. Each piece works in its own 
way, drawing you closer into under- 
standings of our Black situation on 
this planet. I'ma close by quoting her 
poem, "Migration," which begs us to 
move. 

She stood hanging wash before 
sun 

and occasionally watched the 
kids 
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gather acorns from the trees, 
and when her husband came, 
complaining about the tobacco 



complaining of the mill's 



she burst — 
said he had no hunter's heart 
beat him with a broom, 
became blinded by the orange 



drudgery, 



spit on him 
they decided to run North, 
for a free evening. 
She stood hanging wash in the 



sun 

racing into steel mill flames 

and afterwards, 

sat singing spirituals to sons. 



from cigarettes, 
fix steel traps with cheese 
and when her husband came, 



basement 
and saw the kids sneak puffs 



— Kalamu ya Salaam 



i 



Forever Hallelujah 



"Dimensions In Black Realness" could be aptly stamped as a sub- 
title to Zack Gilbert's My Own Hallelujahs (Third World Press, 
$1.25), a terse chronicle of Black-experience poetry. 

Today "The Black Revolution" is guttingly far more than three 
reoccurring words flashed in newspapers, rapped about in bars, and 
ping-ponged on talk shows. The Black Revolution is no longer "on 
the way." It is here. It is now. And today's Black poets find it a vital, 
inevaporable, inevasible human well in which to baptize their pens 
and themselves. 

The erroneously termed "Black militant" poet glues himself to the 
revolution itself, to its acceleration, and to the thousand and one 
causes which brought it about. But there are also Black poets — like 
Zack Gilbert — who groove in on individual Blackness, often relating 
the total to collective Blackness, but always boning in on Black char- 
acter. These "character poets" find the Black experience, the Black 
individual to be utterly fascinating, for, to them, the Black character 
is the Black revolution. 

Zack Gilbert poetically articulates this. He deals with the individual, 
and his results stand out like black pearls among white clamshells. 
Gilbert writes with masterful clarity and freshness, and with a bold, 
meaningful brevity that is often frightening, hitting the target with- 
out a waste of bullets: 



Come, black woman, 

I do not see white anymore. 

Strong, black brothers 

Have taken this curse 

From my eyes. . . . 

Your womb is fertile and lifegiving, 

Come, let us music together. 



Gilbert clutches brevity like a wino utilizes a windfall of forty 
cents: 
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I must go back 

To the funky joints. . . . 

To girls with flashbulb eyes, 

To girls with gatemouth laughter. 

At first inhalation the reader might think that Gilbert is creating 
his own language, but in an afterthought, the Black reader especially 
will surely feel that the poet is merely verbalizing unvoiced Black 
words, uncried Black tears: 

Who beats the drum that moves your feet. . . . 
. . . What God made you this special way? 

Zack is lyrically changing real Black songs, gutty gut in these real, 
disturbing Black and white times: 

Your pace is not my pace, 
To follow you ... I lose. 

In essence concise and clear Gilbert adds that he must sing his own 
songs, tune in on his own tunes, sail the black soul river, and shout 
his own hallelujahs. To which the reader might well exclaim: 
"Hallelujah, but not amen. Amen is pianissimo." 

— David L. Crowder 



i 



Boss 



Mike Royko is a Chicago (Daily 
News) columnist who is an American 
rarity — a white man who sees evil 
and apathy and degradation as it is, 
and who talks about it with candor 
and acidulous wit. He is far more 
likely to expose The System's mani- 
pulation and emasculation of the 
Black community than are most 
Black newsmen, and he does not hesi- 
tate to point the finger of blame at 
Black people for their never-ending 
collaboration in their own degrada- 
tion. One of Royko's favorite targets 
is Chicago's longtime mayor, Richard 
J. Daley, a man who has demon- 
strated his contempt for Black people 
so often that the fact boggles the 
mind. Despite the mayor's open af- 
fronts to Black citizens — or, perhaps, 
because of them — the Democratic 
Machine which he controls routinely 
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pulls in a solid Black vote to insure 
the viability of all the mayor's pro- 
grams and policies. Rokyo never tires 
of detailing the mayor's bold maneu- 
vers and the Black community's pa- 
thetic compliance. Early last spring, 
Dutton published Royko's book on 
Daley, called Boss. The book is a win- 
ner, although the sections describing 
the self-imposed impotence of the 
populous Black community are likely 
to infuriate any Black reader who 
harbors hopes that Black people will 
get themselves together and deal with 
their real problems. The portrait of 
the Chicago Black community which 
emerges from the book is devastating. 
For that matter, of course, Royko's 
portrait of "Boss" Daley also is de- 
vastating. It is a wonder that the 
writer is still alive . . . 

Most reviews of Boss have praised 
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Royko's reporting, while tending to 
reserve a certain ambivalence toward 
the mayor. After all, the logic seems 
to go, Mayor Daley and his Machine 
do keep Chicago running when all 
the other major metropolises seem to 
be collapsing into ruin. You know, 
like Mussolini kept the trains running 
on time. After all, what is important? 
— Our favorite review of Boss ap- 
peared in The New Yorker, one of 
those long pieces, this one by Richard 
Harris. Following is a passage from 
Mr. Harris' review: 

"The forms of tyranny must be 
endlessly fragmented if any sort of 
democracy is to survive. Socially, 
these forms most often show up in 
small towns or small groups within 
cities; economically, in employment 
of all kinds; and politically, in minor 
fiefdoms in the South. It is exceed- 
ingly uncommon to find despotism of 
the magnitude that Mike Royko . . . 
describes in Boss, which demon- 
strates, step by step, how Richard J. 
Daley became mayor of Chicago and 
how he has used his practically un- 
checked power to create a totalitarian 
state within America. It would be 
inaccurate to call Daley a Fascist, 
for he has no program except retain- 
ing his own power, and little interest 
in anything outside his domain; more- 
over, what he has done seems to have 
been done more or less unwittingly. 
Clearly, he has no historical under- 
standing of his country and no 
malevolent intent on a large scale. 



Rather, he is a petty man who has 
filled his emptiness with personal 
power; any threat to that power or 
any criticism of his use of it is the 
supreme danger to Daley, for with- 
out power he would be reduced to 
himself. Royko's assertion that Mayor 
Daley is one of the most powerful 
men in the country is probably true. 
He may also be the most dangerous — 
not so much because of his control 
over 4,000,000 people who live in 
Chicago * as because he is a terrify- 
ing example of how even a banal poli- 
tician can attain a position of such 
power that he can ignore local and 
state laws, violate the Constitution, 
brutally exploit the helpless, feed the 
repressive instinct that is growing 
across the nation, and change the 
course of , world history for the 
worse. (Italics Black World's.) Fi- 
nally, he has done all this and not 
just got away with it but been praised. 
He has managed both because he has 
put to use the truth that George 
Orwell pointed out: the people don't 
mind tyranny as long as it is imposed 
on them in an acceptable way." 

All of this, unfortunately, is very 
true indeed. If for no other reason, 
Black readers ought to check out 
Boss for documentation of Black 
people facilitating their own frustra- 
tions and powerlessness — HWF 



* There are well over a million Blacks 
in Chicago. 



January 
Black World 
A consideration of the world and the works of 

Leon Damas 
With A Portfolio of His Poems 
Translated from the French by 

Ellen Conroy Kennedy 
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BOOKS RECEIVED— Literature 



Cavalcade: Negro American Writing 
from 1760 to the Present (Hough- 
ton Mifflin), by Arthur P. Davis and 
Saunders Redding, is a 900-page 
poetry-prose anthology designed to 
include the "best" and most repre- 
sentative works for use in Black lit- 
erature courses. Dr. Davis co-edited 
the* classic anthology Negro Caravan 
and has taught at Howard U. for 27 
years. Dr. Redding, now at Cornell, 
wrote, among other works, They 
Came in Chains and was at Hampton 
Institute for 24 years. 

The Black Novelist (Merrill Literary 
Texts), ed. by Robert Hemenway, 
is a collection of essays on specific 
novels and by Black novelists on 
their own works designed for college 
use. Mr. Hemenway is a non-Black 
teacher at the U. of Wyoming. 

The Wild Prayer of Longing: Poetry 
and the Sacred (Yale U. Press, 
$6.75), by Nathan A. Scott, Jr., ex- 
plores "the relationship between con- 
temporary developments in the arts 
and theological dilemmas." Mr. Scott, 
an Episcopal Priest, teaches theology 
and literature at the U. of Chicago, is 
Canon Theologian of Chicago's Ca- 
thedral of St. James, and is one of 
the foremost authors of books on 
this subject. 

i 

To Gwen with Love: An Anthology 
Dedicated to Gwendolyn Brooks 
(Johnson Publishing, cloth $7.95; 
paper $1.95), ed. by Patricia L. 
Brown, Don L. Lee and Francis 
Ward, grew out of a live tribute to 
Miss Brooks given by Chicago art- 
ists. Though most of the contribu- 
tions are from a wide range of poets, 
the anthology also includes a short 
story by John O. Killens, essays, il- 
lustrations and photographs. Histo- 
rian Lerone Bennett provided the In- 
troduction. 



History Is Your Own Heartbeat (U. 
of 111. Press, $5.95) is poetry by 
Michael S. Harper, who is associate 
professor of English at Brown U. 
His first book of poems was Dear 
John, Dear Coltrane. 

I 

Re: Creation (Broadside Press, pa- 
per, $1.50) is poetry by the well- 
known young writer Nikki Giovanni. 

Black Love, Black Hope (Broadside, 
paper, $1.00) is poetry by Doughtry 
(Doc) Long, whose work has ap- 
peared in Black Poetry, Chelsea, 
Black World, and other small mag- 
azines. The author resides in New 
York City. 

Don't Ask Me Who I Am (Broadside, 
paper, $1.00) is poety by Jim Ran- 
dall. Mr. Randall has published in 
magazines and anthologies, was a 
journalist in Flint, Mich., and Can- 
ada, and presently lives in New York. 

Everywhere Is Yours (Third World 
Press, paper, Chicago, $1.00) is 
Charlie Cobb's second volume of po- 
etry. Mr. Cobb, best known for his 
long work with SNCC, is now associ- 
ated with the Center for Black Edu- 
cation and Drum & Spear Press, both 
in Washington, D.C. 

Songs of a Black Bird (Third World, 
paper, $1.25) is poetry by the recipi- 
ent of the first Conrad Kent Rivers 
Writing Award, Carolyn M. Rodgers. 
Miss Rodgers has taught and lectured 
on Afro-American literature, pub- 
lished in a number of magazines, and 
writes a weekly column, "Riffin," for 
the Milwaukee Courier. Her first vol- 
ume of poetry was Paper Soul. 

i 

Affirmations (Third World, paper, 
$1.00) is by the Biafran poet Ife- 
anyi Menkiti, whose poem "Blonde 
Bondage" was performed by the 
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Free Southern Theater in 1966. His 
work has appeared in magazines and 
he has read his poems extensively 
throughout New York City under the 
auspices of the Academy of Ameri- 
can Poets. 

I 

Guerrilla Warfare (Black Arts, De- 
troit, paper, $1.00) contains "poems" 
by the poet-artist Ahmed Akinwole 
Alhamisi. Mr. Alhamisi, who lives in 
Detroit, has been widely anthologized 
and published other volumes of po- 
etry. Presently, he is working on a 
series of children's books, Zizwe: A 
Little African Boy Born in a Foreign 
Land. 

i 

Exiles and Voyages (Black Market 
Press, N.Y., paper, $3.00), by Nor- 
man J. Loftis, is a volume of poetry 
which reflects the author's wide 
travels, particularly his visits to 
Egypt. Mr. Loftis is currently com- 
pleting his Ph.D. at Columbia U. 
and teaches at CCNY in Manhattan. 

I 

Some Changes (Dutton, $4.95), by 
June Jordan, is the first volume in 
Dutton's Black Poets series, whose 
general editor is writer-journalist 
Julius Lester. Miss Jordan, as a Har- 
lemite and creative-writing workshop 
director, also wrote and edited two 
poetry books for Black youth, Who 
Look at Me and Soulscript. 

I 

The Key (Free Black Press, Chicago, 
paper, $1.50) is poetry by Barbara J. 
Dean, a Chicago poetess, dramatic 
reader, newspaper reporter and play- 
wright. 

We All Gonna Go Together (paper, 
$1.25) is poetry written and pub- 
lished privately by Cheryl Davis. 
Writes Miss Davis, who dedicated 
her small volume to Gwendolyn 
Brooks, "When I couldn't find a pub- 
lisher for my book — I did it myself — 
because I believe I have something to 
say." Miss Davis' book can be ob- 



tained from 717 N. Midvale Blvd., 
Madison, Wise. 53705. 

■ 

Poetry for My People (Southern 111. 
U. Press, $5.95), edited by Hale 
Chatfield and Eugene Raymond, con- 
tains the published and unpublished 
poems of the late Henry Dumas. In 
addition to Mr. Dumas' work — with 
its fusion of Black American and 
African themes — is a Preface by 
Imamu Amiri Baraka and an Intro- 
duction by poet Jay Wright. Called 
"the poet of the dispossessed" by 
Imamu Baraka, Mr. Dumas was born 
in Sweet Home, Ark., and killed in 
a New York City subway by a white 
policeman in May of 1968. He was 
34 years old. 

Ark of Bones and Other Stories 
(Southern 111. U. Press, $5.95), ed- 
ited by Hale Chatfield and writer- 
critic Eugene Redmond, is com- 
prised of Henry Dumas' published 
and unpublished fiction, which deals 
primarily with "the mythos of black 
Americans and the mysteries of boy- 
hood." Mr. Redmond has provided 
an illuminating Introduction. 

The Conjure Woman (U. of Michi- 
gan Press, paper, $2.45) was Charles 
W. Chestnutt's first book. Published 
in 1 899, it is composed of seven "folk 
tales within a tale," revolving around 
the rural "conjurer." Like the au- 
thor's other two works, The Marrow 
of Tradition and The Wife of His 
Youth and Other Stories of the Color 
Line, this book's subtle social com- 
mentary departs from the traditional 
sentimental view of the post-Civil 
War period. 

The Cotillion: Or One Good Bull Is 
Half the Herd (Trident, $6.50), is 
John O. Killens' new novel, which 
captures "the aspirations and preten- 
sions of the Black bourgeoisie while 
simultaneously satirizing the white 
society after which it is modeled." 
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Mr. Killens is the well-known author 
of Youngblood, And Then We Heard 
The Thunder and 'Sippi. 

% 

Quicksand (Collier, paperback, $1.50) 
is Nella Larsen's 1928 novel — in 
many respects autobiographical — 
about an upper-class mulatto woman 
whose search for identity in Europe, 
white and Black America is fraught 
with tragedy. Miss Larsen, says Ade- 
laide Cromwell Hill in her Introduc- 
tion, belongs "somewhat uncomfort- 
ably to the period of the Harlem 
Renaissance." Mrs. Hill is associated 
with the Afro- American Studies Cen- 
ter at Boston U. 

I 

Passing (Collier, paper, $1.50) was 
Nellas Larsen's second and last novel. 
Published in 1 929, it describes a mu- 
latto woman who passes for white in 
high society, but tries to keep in 
touch with the Black experience at 
the same time. Black World's Hoyt 
Fuller wrote the Introduction. 

i 

Into These Depths (Vantage, $2.95), 
by Alyce Warren, explores the "psy- 
chological pressures" experienced by 
"a modern woman in search of love." 
The young author is a native of 
North Carolina and a former teacher. 

I 

Vignettes of the Beam in a Nigger's 
Eye (Exposition Press, $3.50), by 
Madeleine Sophie Gary, describes 
what happens to a rural Southern 
family when it moves to a Chicago 
slum. Born in Chicago, Miss Gary 
now resides in Los Angeles. 

Black No More (Collier, paper, 
$1.50), by journalist George S. 
Schuyler, is a satire about a Harlem- 
ite who uses a new process to turn 
white. First published in 1931, the 
novel is in the same "the Aframerican 
is merely a lampblacked Anglo- 
Saxon" vein as the author's autobiog- 
raphy Black and Conservative and 
many of his articles in the Pittsburgh 



Courier and the Manchester Union 
Leader. 

i 

Black Folktales (Grove, paper, $.95), 
contains popular stories from Africa 
and Black America retold by writer 
Julius Lester. Stories such as "High 
John the Conqueror" and "Stagolee" 
should be particularly appealing to 
teens because of the contemporary 
language and beautiful Tom Feelings 
illustrations. 

0 

This Earth, My Brother . . . (Dou- 
bleday, $5.95), by Kofi Awoonor, is 
an allegorical novel about the degen- 
eration of Africa. Set in Ghana, it 
deals with a young lawyer whose 
problems parallel those of his coun- 
try. The Ghanaian author is a poet 
and teacher of African literature at 
Stony Brook in New York. 

■ 

Dream on Monkey Mountain and 
Other Plays (Farrar, Straus & Gi- 
roux, $10.00), is by the Trinidadian 
poet and playwright Derek Walcott. 
It begins with a very revealing essay 
in which the author discusses the in- 
fluences of his Caribbean back- 
ground. 

i 

This Island, Now (Collier, paper, 
$1.95), by Peter Abrahams, is a 
novel about a new Caribbean leader 
who uses ruthless means to develop 
his little country. Born in South Af- 
rica, the author now lives in Jamaica. 
He has written two other novels, Tell 
Freedom and Mine Boy. 

i 

The Radiance of the King (Collier, 
paper, $1.50), by Camara Laye, de- 
scribes a white man who seeks "soul" 
and redemption in the service of a 
great African king. Mr. Laye, a na- 
tive of French Guinea who now lives 
in exile in Senegal, also wrote Dark 
Child and A Dream of Africa. 
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King Lazarus (Collier, paper, $1.50), 
by Mongo Beti, focuses on a sup- 
posedly ailing African chief to satir- 
ize a "conniving, sanctimonious 
Catholic church, obsolete tribal cus- 
toms, and neanderthal French col- 
onialism." The author is a Came- 
roonian Bantu. 

i 

The Kingdom of This World (Collier, 
paper, $1.50), by Alejo Carpentier, 
blends fact with fiction to describe 
Haiti during the period of Toussaint 
L'Ouverture and Henri Christophe. 
A Cuban presently residing in Paris, 
the author is a writer and musicolo- 
gist. 

I 

God's Bits of Wood (Doubleday An- 
chor, $1.95), by Ousmane Sembene, 
is a novel about the independence 
struggle in French West Africa. It 
includes a background Introduction 
by African scholar Adu Boahen. Mr. 
Sembene has written several other 
novels and stories about his home- 



land and is also the acclaimed film- 
maker of Black Girl and The Money 
Order. 

i 

Shango de lma: A Yoruba Mystery 
Play (Doubleday, paper, $2.95), is 
by Pepe Carril; English adaptation 
• and Preface by Susan Sherman, with 
Introductions by Jerome Rothenberg 
and Edward James. Though little is 
said about Mr. Carril, except that he 
works with Havana's Teatro Naci- 
onal de Guinol, there is an interest- 
ing explanation by Mr. James, a West 
Indian, about the god Shango and 
Yoruba worship in Cuba, where this 
play originated. 

I 

Negritude: Black Poetry from Africa 
and the Caribbean (October House, 
NYC, cloth, $7.50; paper, $3.45), 
edited and translated from the 
French by Norman R. Shapiro, is a 
bilingual anthology with an Intro- 
duction by literary scholar Wilfred 
Cartey. 



Music and the Visual Arts 

The Music of Black Americans: A History (Norton, $10.00), by Eileen 
Southern, is one of the few books by a Black person in an area tradi- 
tionally dominated by white authors. In 510 pages of text, it covers 
developments, varieties and major artists, from the musical heritage 
of West Africa to the role of Black music in the twentieth-century 
liberation movement. Primarily a reference source, it contains an ex- 
tensive bibliography, discography and index. An Associate Professor 
of Music at York College of CUNY, Dr. Southern is also preparing an 
anthology, Source Readings in Black American Music. 



Black and White Baby (Dodd, Mead, $7.95) is the autobiography of 
Bobby Short, who, as a 13 -year-old during the Depression, became 
famous on the vaudeville circuit singing and accompanying himself 
on the piano at such places as Harlem's Apollo. Mr. Short lives in 
Manhattan, where he performs nightly at the Cafe Carlyle. 



Bossmen: Bill Monroe & Muddy Waters (Dial, $5.95), uses the words 
of two famous country and blues musicians to compare their careers. 
The young author, James Rooney, is non-Black. 
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Uptown: The Story of Harlem's Apollo Theatre (Cowles, $6.50) is by 
Jack Schiffman, whose father Frank owns it Flip Wilson provided a 
two-page Foreword. The book primarily deals with Schiffman's mem- 
ories about 'the Black performers and audiences the white-owned 
theatre has hosted. 

i 

The World of African Song (Quadrangle, paper, $3.95) contains 24 
folk songs selected by the* South African performing artist Miriam 
Makeba and specially arranged for piano and guitar. Solomon Mbabi- 
Katana wrote notes for the magazine-sized book which provide back- 
ground information on the role of African music, specific songs and 
how they are traditionally performed. 

■ 

Legacy to an Unborn Son (Beacon, $5.95) is Robert Houston's col- 
lection of photographic essays about people, primarily his own. The 
young artist makes his home near Boston, but is presently traveling 
around the country for material to include in a second photography 
book. 



Black Dimensions in Contemporary American Art (Carnation-New 
American Library, paper, $3.95), compiled and edited by J. Edward 
Atkinson of the Carnation Co. public relations office, has a Preface 
by The Studio Museum in Harlem's Director Ed Spriggs and a back- 
ground Introduction by David Driskell, Chairman of the Art Depart- 
ment of Fisk U. Each of the 50 artists is represented by a short bio- 
graphical sketch and one or two color photos of his work. 

I 

African Design (Praeger, $12.50), third revised edition, by Magaret 
Trowell, examines "from an aesthetic point of view" the "materials, 
tools, techniques, and pattern motifs" used by African artists on all 
types of materials. The large-sized volume contains 76 plates. The 
British author formerly headed the School of Fine Art — which she 
founded — at Makerere University College in Uganda, where she lived 
for many years. 

i 

African Crafts and Craftsmen (Van Nostrand Reinhold, $24.95), by 
Rene Gardi, is a large book which interweaves text with photos to 
present the "human" side of how African craftsmen go about their 
work. The author is a European freelance writer, photographer and 
movie producer. 

Architecture in Northern Ghana: A Study of Forms and Functions 
(U. of Calif. Press, $8.95), by Labelle Prussin, attempts "to illustrate 
the relationship between a society's culture and its manifestation in 
physical form." The author, an architect, was until recently a Research 
Fellow in Architecture at the University of Science and Technology, 
Kumasi, Ghana. 
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There's something about a guy 
that can catch a girl's eye. 



hat can leave her no doubt 
vhathe's all about. 
Vith that Duke Natural look 
ie's an open book, 
3ause his hair shows 
/here his head is at. 

jpreme Beauty Products Co.. Chicago. III. 60616 




Would He Look Better 
in A Sweater and Chinos 
With A Science Book Under His Arm? 

What happened to transform "The American Dream" 
into a potential nightmare? The answer to that question 
will depend, of course, upon the answerer. The run-of- 
the-computer white racist will blame the "militants," 
isolating as the root of all the evil those blacks who have 
said, "Enough!", and who are ready to back up their 
decision with fire and funerals. The beseiged white 
liberals, ever true to form, will also blame the "militants," 
begging for "moderation," characteristically straddling 
the racial chasm by also admonishing the racists for their 
"extremism." The black "moderates," that ever-di- 
minishing breed of success-oriented, middle-class-strain- 
ing blacks, will follow the white liberals' lead, as they 
always do, routinely moaning about rampant racism while 
religiously adjusting to it. The black "moderates," to 
be sure, loathe the black "militants" more even than the 
other groups. The militants threaten their unsteady perch upon the pedestal of security and stability. 

And so, all fingers point accusingly at the militants. American society hovers on the edge of catas- 
trophe, they would have the world believe, because a minority of disaffected blacks will not lie down 
and play puppy with promises of equality and respect in some vaguely envisioned tomorrow. 

But the militants have another answer. To them, five centuries of Western adventurism and exploita- 
tion have brought America to this moment. White men fanned out over the earth, enslaving and 
colonizing other men, degrading and destroying other cultures. At mid-Twentieth Century, America 
holds the legacy of the West, and she guards the legacy well. The sons of Europe still swarm into her 
gates, and America welcomes them with an incomparable gift: No matter how diseased or ignorant or 
debased or criminal, the European is presented with the status and privilege and preference to which 
white skin entitles him in a racist society. No matter how low the European may sink or fall, he needs 
never fear to reach the bottom, for America has permanently reserved that place for her non-white 
natives. And to those blacks who demand an end to degradation, America replies, "Wait: it takes time." 

The militants say, "Enough!" They say, "We will be free men in this country or else this country will 
go down with us." Hear, also, their side of the argument. It affects you. 
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